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THE LYNSKEY VERDICT 


HE Lynskey Report will be received with satisfaction or dis- 
gt according to whether it was conceived to be the function 
of the Tribunal to cleanse Augean stables or to clear a number of 
Ministers and public servants of unfounded charges. The report 
in fact makes two things plain, that no Augean stables existed, and 
that if they had, Mr. Justice Lynskey and his colleagues would not 
have hesitated to deal drastically with any culprits. As things are, 
the verdict of the Tribunal is what everyone who had followed the 
evidence with attention realised it must be. Of all the public 
persons whose names had been dragged through varying depths of 
mud two only, Mr. Belcher and Mr. Gibson, come under condemna- 
tion, Of one other Minister, Mr. Charles Key, who figured with 
some prominence in the proceedings, the worst that can be said is 
that he would have done well to be a little more discriminating in 
the company he kept—a conclusion he had probably reached on his 
own account some time before he was called on to appear at Church 
House. To have rumour quelled so decisively is as important in 
the case of the civil servants involved in the proceedings as of the 
Ministers concerned. Their position was in some cases very difficult, 
as they were officially subordinate to a Minister whose vagaries they 
obviously refarded with uneasiness and misgiving. But the report 
makes it amply clear that Mr. G. L. Pearson and Mr. J. R. Cross, 
Mr. Belcher’s succesive secretaries, acted with strict propriety in 
what were inevitably embarrassing circumstances. The Civil Service 
comes out of the investigation with its already high reputation for 
incorruptibility enhanced. 


That unhappily is anything but true of Mr. Belcher and Mr. 
Gibson. Mr. Belcher is reported to have said that he was both 
grieved and surprised at the Report. The former emotion is 
intelligible ; for the latter there is little justification. As the whole 
record of his conduct is unfolded from the day of his first disastrous 
acquaintance with Sydney Stanley he is seen to have proceeded from 
indiscretion to folly, from folly to culpable concealment (in the letter 
to the Lord Chancellor, purporting to give a full account of the 
matter for which he was impugned) and finally, according to a 
verdict which there is no ground for challenging, to granting official 
favours in return for personal favours unprotestingly - received. 
There are admittedly what should be regarded as mitigating factors. 
Sympathy will not be withheld from a man raised suddenly from a 
position of relatively little to relatively great importance, and enabled 
to gratify a not very culpable vanity by using his power to confer 


irregular favours. But nothing can excuse Mr. Belcher’s conduct. 
He has very properly resigned his position as Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Board of Trade. What course he takes regarding his seat in 
Parliament is primarily a matter between him and his constituents. 
The case of Mr. George Gibson is in some respects different. He 
occupied a position of less public prominence than Mr. Belcher, 
and the case against him rests rather on what he held out the promise 
of being able to do than on what he actually did. But his evidence 
before the Tribunal did not make a good impression, He showed 
a lack of elementary discretion in mixing himself up in the affairs of 
Stanley and Sherman, and the markedly cordial letter to the former 
in which he expressed the hope that he “ might be able to exercise a 
greater degree of influence in the future than perhaps I have in the 
past,” was capable of highly prejudicial interpretation—the inter- 
pretation which in fact the Tribunal gave it. Mr. Gibson states that 
the verdict has ruined him. In all the circumstances there could 
have been no other verdict. 


Mr. Justice Lynskey’s enquiry was concerned with one class of 
persons only, Ministers of the Crown and other public servants. 
There was no call, and certainly no need, for the Tribunal to express 
its views on the Stanleys and Shermans and the rest whose admis- 
sions, or discredited denials, of their activities, tore, for most readers 
of the newspaper reports, a veil from an unrealised and unsuspected 
way of life and manner of livelihood which, it is to be feared, prevail 
more widely than is commonly imagined. Repellent worlds exist 
unseen beneath the normally visible surface of society. Whether 
the law can do anything to effect a purge is doubtful. In any case 
public opinon has a considerable part to play. That is one lesson to 
be drawn from the findings of the Tribunal. Another is that in 
business relations, still more in official relations, even intrinsically 
harmless acts which none the less are capable of unfortunate construc- 
tions are best avoided. Christmas presents, often substantial, 
between business associates and by reason of their business associa- 
tion fall in that category. The fewer there are of them the better, 
though business standards are as high here as anywhere in the world. 
Altogether, though relatively littke may seem to have emerged from 
the expenditure of considerable money, considerable time and 
millions of words, there can be no doubt that the Tribunal has 
abundantly justified itself. It was essential that the charges that 
were widely whispered should be ruthlessly investigated. They 
have been, and the air is clear, 
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Mr. Truman and the World 

The peoples of the world. including the Americans, have had 
so much difficulty in deciding upon the exact significance of certain 
highly important passages in President Truman’s inaugural address, 
that it looked at one time as if the President would have to give some 
supplementary information. It was natural to assume that Mr. 
Truman’s four points—continued support for the United Nations, 
persistence with existing programmes for world economic recovery, 
military assistance for freedom-loving nations, and a new programme 
of assistance to under-developed areas—each had a precise place 
in the impressive scheme of American foreign policy which has 
been steadily unfolding since the spring of 1947. But it was par- 
ticularly difficult to assess the exact implications of the fourth point. 
ji should be pointed out at once that a number of similar difficulties 
were felt after the first statement of the Marshall Plan in June, 1947. 
They were to a great extent removed by the clear reactions of 
American and world opinion. It is therefore important to notice 
what has happened this time. Senator Vandenberg, that pillar of 
the bi-partisan foreign policy, has singled out the President’s remark 
that there are limits to American resources and commented simply : 
“J underscore that warning.” Another respected American oracle, 
Mr. Walter Lippmann, has confined his comment to the single point 
that Mr. Truman’s attack on Communism involved the diplomatic 
error of overstatement. In Britain Mr. Bevin has leapt to welcome 
the “fair deal” for backward countries, and the parallel with his 
welcome for the Marshal] Plan-for Europe has not gone unnoticed in 
America. In France comment is cool. Such a reception could be 
disappointing. Yet a return to the text of the President’s address, 
und in particular to the emphatic passage on point four, shows 
unmistakably that he meant what he said. Mr. Dean Acheson, with 
a very able team of assistants, has already begun to give a practical 
content to his words. 


Peace Talks in China 

The best news from China for some time is that peace talks 
between the Communists and approved emissaries of the Central 
Government are to open shortly in Peking. Shao Li-Tze, who will 
lead the delegation from Nanking, is a rugged old man with a 
reputation for integrity and had at an earlier stage of his career 
close affiliations with the Communist leaders ; he may be able to 
do something to modify, in form if not in substance, the harshness 
of the terms which the Communists are in a position to dictate. 
The Generalissimo, meanwhile, has withdrawn from the scene. It 
is not wholly clear whether he has retired or resigned, or indeed 
whether he had the constitutional right to do whichever he has done ; 
but the resultant lacuna is only of academic importance. His Govern- 
ment has now officially admitted its intention to remove to Canton, 
and the Communist armies, unopposed, are closing in on Nanking. 
The pattern of future developments is not easy to foresee. One 
possibility is the fission of China into two armed camps, divided 
roughly by the Yangste. From an economic point of view this 
would be folly, while politically it would only mean the postponement 
of a further trial of strength, with the Communists as the probable, 
if not certain, victors. In these circumstances it is greatly to be 
hoped that the negotiations in Peking, which are likely to be pro- 
tracted, will result in a comprehensive compromise covering the 
whole country. A single administration, however predominant the 
Communists may be within it, will in the long run give China a far 
better chance of recovery than two antipathetic régimes between 
whom an early and disastrous conflict would be inevitable. 


European Unity 

Mr. Bevin’s statement on European unity to the Foreign Press 
Association on Tuesday should satisfy everyone who is not committed 
irretrievably to one stereotyped form of European unity—which 
does not mean European union. There could be no mistaking the 


sincerity of the Foreign Secretary's declaration of his resolve to reach 
the desired goal, and he could not have summed up the whole 
position better than in the affirmation that “some day O.E.E.C., 
military defence and al) the other things at present disjointed would 
be brought under one organism.” They will ; and the sooner 


have 
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the better. Energy in fact could more profitably be directed to that 
end than to the creation of new European bodies for which functions 
would have to be devised. None the less the desire of France and 
some other countries for such institutions is a factor that cannot 
be ignored. Certainly it must not be met with blank opposition, 
While Mr. Bevin is perfectly right to stand out for a Council of 
European Governments, attended by Ministers qualified to commit 
their own Cabinets, that by no means excludes the co-existence of 
a European Assembly with the purely consultative functions to which 


even the French propose to confine it. It would be irresponsible in 


the sense that it could commit no one. Even so it need cause no 
serious embarrassments to Governments, which would be perfectly 
free to adopt or to disregard its recommendations. It might, as 
Mr. Bevin said, be a mere talking-shop, but how can the democratig 
method of discussion and dialectic be pursued but by talking out 
differences, and arriving, through compromise or conversion, at 
agreement ? A European public opinion is worth working for. 


A New Communist Line ? 

The signs that a major change in Communist tactics is about to 
be made—or has been made already—are getting too numerous to 
be ignored. The speech by M. Marcel Cachin, the veteran Com- 
munist, at the opening of the French National Assembly on January 
11th, in which he took a surprisingly mild line towards the United 
States and other “ imperialists,” has turned out to be no isolated 
phenomenon. On Sunday, Signor Togliatti, the leader of the Italian 
Communists, expressed his regret that President Truman’s recently 
expressed desire for accord with Russia was not repeated in his 
inauguration speech. In Germany, Herr Max Reimann, while 
emphasising the German nationalism which became part of the 
party line some weeks ago, has said that there is some chance of an 
understanding between East and West. And while all this is happen- 
ing the barrage of abuse against “Wall Street domination,” 
“ Western Imperialism ” and similar phenomena has died away, to be 
replaced by an occasional perfunctory shot, fired more in sorrow 
than in anger. In the light of such events Mr. Truman’s unexplained 
assertions that some of the inhabitants of the Kremlin are being 
more reasonable than others take on a new significance. So does 
the fact that Academician Varga, Stalin’s old assistant, who recently 
fell from grace for arguing that the Western Capitalist States might 
manage to stave off the next slump, and has apparently refused to 
eat his words, is still alive to tell the tale. Some spectacular infer- 
ences have been drawn, are being drawn, and need to be restricted. 
The Communist Party line is a matter of day-to-day tactics—not of 
fundamental doctrine. The quantitative reduction in the volume of 
abuse of the West will not approach the point of qualitative change 
until propaganda dies down among the Russian satellites, until there 
is some verifiable evidence of Russian disarmament, until the Red 
Army withdraws to Russia, until Communists become reconciled 
to the Marshall Plan, until mischief-making in Soyth-East Asia 
ceases, and until Premier Stalin withdraws from circulation those of 
his works which advocate world-wide armed revolt. 


The Buyers’ Market is Here 

The habit of saying that the sellers’ market must come to an end 
has become general in the past two years or so. A few exporters— 
some exporters of motor-cars are said to be among them—have 
already come to realise that the conventional phrases described a 
hard fact. But when the President of the Board of Trade begins 
to talk of special measures to deal with the growing competition from 
the German engineering and shipbuilding industries and from 
Japanese textiles, then the British public generally must know that 
the blow has fallen. It will need considerable realism to reject 
the old fetish of restrictionism in these particular fields. A few 
industrialists, who are evidently more deeply influenced by un- 
pleasant memories of the past than by hopes for the future, have 
already begun to run round in narrowing circles. Representatives of 
employers and unions in shipbuilding and engineering are to meet 
the President of the Board of Trade to discuss German competition. 
The Chairman of the Cotton Board, Sir Raymond Streat, is already 
in the United States, pleading that something should be done about 
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the growing Japanese exports. There is quite a strong possibility 
that the old argument that the world would be better off if it could 
produce a little less will soon be heard again. It is therefore most 
jmportant to remember the many national and international declara- 
tions in favour of a high and stable level of production and 
employment. It is most unlikely that the advance will be made with- 
out a certain amount of international competition 


Death Penalty Limitation 

The appointment of a Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 
limited by the terms of reference announced by the Prime Minister 
last week, will not satisfy most of the Members who formed the 
majority which voted for the abolition of the death penalty in the 
House of Commons last year. The Commission, which will have 
an excellent chairman in Sir Ernest Gowers, is to consider modi- 
fications and limitations of the liability to suffer capital punishment, 
and the length of imprisonment which might in appropriate cases be 
substituted, and to “inquire into and take account of” the position 
in other countries. This is in line with the compromise put forward 
by the Home Secretary, and unfavourably received, after the abolition 
clause had been carried by the Commons and rejected by the Lords. 
The differentiation then proposed between degrees of murder was 
generally regarded as unsatisfactory, though in fact there was a good 
deal to be said for it, and it is along these lines that the Commission 
is invited to pursue its investigations. The Prime Minister was on firm 
ground in submitting that the total abolition of capital punishment 
was an issue for Parliament itself rather than the Commission ; it 
is, Moreover, an issue on which the data are generally known and on 
which the opinion of individual members of the Commission would 
be worth no more than that of individual Members of Parliament. 


Rents in the Jungle 

The elementary economic rule that, when demand outruns supply, 
prices tend to rise, has always seemed more than usually shocking 
when the commodity in question is that basic necessity, house-room. 
Consequently a whole jungle of measures, in which the Landlord 
and Tenant (Rent Control) Bill is the latest growth, has been called 
into existence to obscure the unpleasant truth. First rents were 
controlled for certain classes of accommodation. Then desperate 
house-hunters, hard-hearted landlords, and tenants on the look-out 
for easy money (a remarkably numerous class) found ingenious 
ways of dodging the law. Then tribunals were set up to protect 
their victims. Then ways were found of dodging the tribunals. 
And so the process went on until this week the House of Commons 
found itself discussing a Bill to protect four apparently narrow 
classes of tenants. These are persons who have previously appealed 
to rent tribunals and now need protection against vindictive land- 
lords ; tenants who are being charged an excessive rent for accom- 
modation shared with the landlord; persons who have rented 
accommodation let for the first time since V-J Day; and persons 
who have had to pay excessive premiums for such accommodation. 
Certain Members of Parliament found it difficult to penetrate this 
Overgrowth. And yet the truth remains as simple as ever. Accom- 
modation is scarce, and so, by one means or another, its price goes 
up. The trouble is that the means have become so complex that 
the law cannot keep track of them. And so the answer of the 
Minister of Health is the old one—make the jungle a little thicker. 
No doubt he will have his way. But would it not be wiser to 
concentrate on increasing the supply of accommodation, so that the 
price can be brought down in the old crude way ? 


Next Week’s ‘‘ Spectator ”’ 

The Spectator of February 4th will contain, in the “Colonial 
Future” series, an article by Dr. Audrey Richards on “ Social 
Science in the Colonies”; in preparation for the Undergraduate 
Page, which will appear for the first time in the issue of February 
irth, Mr. A. A. Milne, who was in his time Editor of the Granta, 
discusses undergraduate writing generally ; Mr. Rawle Knox writes 
On the impending General Election in Northern Ireland ; and Mr. 
Alfred Bossom, M.P., on his inspection of a striking housing experi- 
ment in Portugal 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HE knowledge that in any event we are now in the last full 

year of the present Parliament has been reflected in the political 
atmosphere this week. There has been a heightening of party feeling, 
and an increased realisation that the day of reckoning approaches. 
Last Friday’s business was an exception. The National Theatre Bill, 
urbanely moved by Mr. Glenvil Hall, was supported in a charming 
and civilised speech by Mr. Oliver Lyttelton. As one who has done 
much for the theatre, he welcomed what he described as “a felicitous 
municipal generosity, and State 
the expression “ cultural 


combination of private enterprise, 
id.” Most members shared his horror at 
centre.” 

* - 7 7 

But the major questions of the week, Palestine and Rent Control, 

were discussed in a more belligerent mood—Mr. Aneurin Bevan 
But the House of Commons does not offer many 
opportunities for oratory. The most frequent of such opportunities 
is a winding-up speech before a Division. But Mr. Bevan elected 
to move the Second Reading of the Landlord and Tenant (Rent 
Control) Bill himself, and to leave the wind-up to the Parliamentary 
Secretary. Perhaps for this reason he was less effective than usual, 
and was subjected to a devastating reply by Mr. Walter Elliot. Mr. 
Elliot has a profound knowledge of the subject, and the House was 
treated to the unusual spectacle, of a harassed Mr. Bevan being 
brought to his feet again and again in an attempt to defend himself 
against the steady flow of Mr. Elliot’s reasoning. 

* * * * 


is a great orator. 


Earlier in the day a most unexpected question gave an opening 
for the quick wit of Mr. Walter Fletcher, the Member for Bury. 
Questions had been asked about desecration of cemeteries in 
Germany, and Mr. Mayhew, the Under Secretary at the Foreign 
Office, said that one German stonemason had been convicted of this 
despicable offence, and fined “one hundred gravestones.” With 
disarming modesty Mr. Fletcher asked if they were regarded as a 
hard currency. 


“ 


* * * * 

The Palestine Debate was the big event of the week. Mr. Bevin, 
who opened for the Government, has none of the parliamentary 
tricks which give ease and colour to a long statement. And his 
reading of a speech is obvious reading, without any attempt to give 
the impression of merely referring to notes. One Member-remarked 
that he had an amazing gift of making even this subject seem dull, 
and several occupants of the Government Front Bench and of other 
parts of the House found it easier to follow him with closed eyes. 
His historical survey of this sad and tangled story was clear 
as an analysis, but many Members behind him obviously agreed 
with Mr. Churchill’s opening remark that Mr. Bevin’s speech led 
to no definite conclusions as to what British policy should be. 

* * * * 

Mr. Churchill has been in touch with Palestine affairs since the 
beginning of its British connection. His deep feeling on the subject 
wakes obvious echoes on the Government side, and Mr, Crossman 
and other Socialist Members applauded many of his points. Having 
made it clear that in general he supported the intention if not the 
methods of Mr. Bevin’s general foreign policy, he attacked his 
handling of Palestine as “the quintessence of maladress.” Rarely 
has he displayed more effectively his unique mixture of styles— 
sonorous oratory studded with informal observations. An example 
of the latter was when Mr. Creech Jones rose from rather far down 
the Treasury Bench to interrupt him. His acceptance of this with 
the single word “ Hello” convulsed the House. He ended at his 
gravest, with a warning of the sombre march of events in the world. 

. ® . * 

Of the back-bench Crossman’s, an able but undis- 
guisedly partisan statement of the Palestine case, stood out. The 
wind-up speeches, by Mr. Oliver Stanley and the Prime Minister, 
were worthy of the occasion, and the division, giving the Govern- 
ment a majority of only go, gratified one side of the House as much 
as it depressed most of the other. But it should be remembered that 
while the Conservatives had had a three-line whip the Governmens 
Whips had contented themselves with two lines. J. B&. 


speeches Mr. 
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PALESTINE TURNING-POINT 


T was natural and right that Mr. Bevin should have dragged 

Wednesday’s debate on Palestine in the House of Commons back 
to first principles. The abuse which has been heaped on his head 
during the past couple of weeks has usually made no allowance for 
the hard skeleton of the problem with which he has had to deal since 
he came to office. In their excitement over Spitfires his critics have 
forgotten the Balfour Declaration, and they have assumed that the 
Foreign Office was wrong about Palestine not only in 1949 but 
in all its policy ever since 1945. That, of course, is not the 
case. It is tempting now to believe that there was a moment in 
the past four years when a bolder judgement or a shrewder calcu- 
lation would have succeeded in producing the elusive “ solution ” 
which by now would have brought content to Palestine and peace 
to the Middle East. But no speaker in the debate succeeded in 
identifying that elusive moment. Doctrinaire Zionists and Arabists 
have naturally always had their answers, but these never succee 
in fulfilling the fundamental requirement of Mr. Bevin’s ideal 
solution, for the realisation of which he was right to exert every 
effort, that it should be “acceptable to both Arabs and Jews.” 
Wednesday was probably the last occasion on which the Balfour 
Declaration could legitimately be made the backbone of a Govern- 
ment argument. In the last few weeks a new pattern has been 
forming in the Middle East which, barring a war or a miracle, 
is going to shape events in that region for many years to come. 
Among the elements of this new pattern must be included the 
imminent recognition of Israel by Britain, the elections in Israel 
itself, the peace talks at Rhodes and the appearance at work of 
the United Nations Conciliation Commission ; between them these 
events will remove the Balfour Declaration and its successors— 
the Hope-Simpson Report, the Peel Report, the Anglo-American 
Report and all the rest of them—from the blue books to the 
history books. 

All these events spring from one central fact—the existence of 
a State of Israel. This State may or may not be viable, but it is 
certainly active, and its existence is by now no more precarious 
than that of some States which have been accepted for member- 
ship of the United Nations. It was therefore natural that the 
passage in the Foreign Secretary’s speech which was most eagerly 
awaited should be that concerned with the British Government’s 
recognition of Israel. On this point Mr. Bevin’s argument was 
unexceptionable. We are prepared to recognise Israel as soon as 
it seems to be stabilised within reasonably permanent limits—as 
soon, that is to say, as fighting in Palestine has given place to 
peace. Mr. Bevin made it clear that de facto recognition is to be 
expected within a few days. It is true that a few days will not 
be enough to assure the exact boundaries within which Israel 1s 
to be confined, but to compensate for this uncertainty there is the 
impending recognition of Transjordan by the United States. This 
“very material factor,” as Mr, Bevin called it, will at least set 
a limit beyond which Jewish ambitions will not be allowed to 
penetrate, for the expansionist element in Zionism, which would 
attack Transjordan tomorrow if it had its way, has always been 
the section of Zionism most tightly dependent upon American 
support. 

The results of the Jewish elections have come as an additional 
damper to the extreme nationalists (the men and women who, 
in the last years of the mandate, were more familiarly known 
to the British public as “ terrorists”). In Tel Aviv, Petah Tikvah 


“ 


and other urban centres they have gained as much as twenty per 
cent. of the votes, but in the country as a whole, as far as can 
be judged from the figures available at the time of writing, they 
have not secured as large a vote as they had expected, nor will 
they be in a fosition to hold a balance between the Labour 


members and their assorted opponents. It seems probable that 
the elections in Israel have turned more on domestic and less on 
international issues than might have been expected. The vote 
has been domestically for peace, and internationally for respect- 
ability. Asked to choose between irresponsible glory and peace, 
the Jewish voters have chosen peace. For most of them peace has 
the primary advantage of bringing settled conditions for work, 
but it has the secondary great advantage that it brings with it 
a blessing from the outside world—a blessing which takes the 
form of loans, recognition, legal immigration and, above all, the 
aura Of respectability. 

For the Arabs the crisis of the past few weeks has no such 
cheerful implications. The emergence of Israel, whether diplo- 
matically recognised by them or not, marks the end of an era, 
The widest concession that the Arabs were ever prepared to make 
to Zionism—in the days when concessions were confined to the 
theoretical limits and the conference table—was equal citizenship 
and local autonomy for the Jewish citizens of an independent 
Arab Palestine. Now the paper schemes of the last thirty years 
have been discredited, and inevitably the leaders who were asso- 
ciated with them have been discredited also. It may be that most 
of the blame for defeat will be unloaded on to the shoulders of the 
British. Already there are signs that a “ stab-in-the-back ” myth 
is being created, and like most excuses of this sort it is probably 
destined for a long life. But a myth is never more than half a 
policy. The real test for the Arab Governments will come after 
they have patched up an armistice or a peace with Israel ; then 
they will have first to explain to their own people what has hap- 
pened, and second to decide on what basis their future relations 
with the young interloper are going to be conducted. If their 
enmity to a Jewish State is ineradicable, then their obvious course 
is to combine an economic boycott with such slow political 
pressure as they can muster over the course of years, taking 
comfort from the precedent of the decline and fall of the Crusaders, 
and hope from the probability that Zionism has now reached its 
emotional climax and will inevitably begin to run into acute social 
and financial troubles. But it is asking too much of the Arabs, 
in their hour of defeat, to accept such a Fabian outlook. They are 
much more likely to turn in their bitterness against those they 
think have deceived them, and force some political change in 
their countries, whatever its nature or cost may turn out to be. 

That is the danger which confronts this country and, no less, 
the United States. There have always been some optimists (and 
their voices were heard in the debate on Wednesday) who have 
believed that the existence of a prosperous Jewish State in 
Palestine would have a beneficial effect on the Middle East as a 
whole by encouraging its neighbours to follow in the path of 
Socialism and progress. The birth of Isracl is far more likely to have 
an exactly contrary effect, and to drive the Arabs back to their 
Korans and into a sullen hostility towards anything emanating 
from the West, whether it is Socialism, oil companies, or simply 
advice. Against this real danger, that the Middle East may have 
turned its back on the West once and for all, there are a few 
hopeful signs in the sky, of which we must make the most. The 
first is the long-deferred alignment between British and American 
policy regarding the Middle East, which to all appearance is on 
the verge of realisation. The second is that the Middle East, as 4 
political expression, seems to be expanding. Turkey, which during 
the past few years has been making the first real efforts towards 
co-operation with her southern neighbours since 1918, has gone 
even further in this direction by accepting a place on the United 
Nations Conciliation Commission, and, more significant still, 
Pakistan and India are becoming increasingly concerned with what 
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goes on beyond their western borders. Finally, there are 
the hints thrown out by President Truman about the possibility 
of American help for the less economically developed areas 
of the world, and though nobody supposes that the American 
purse is bottomless, Mr. Bevin was right in interpreting 
these hints as foreshadowing a constructive approach to 
the problems of the Middle East. For here, no less than in 
Europe, any American help would be no more than an example 
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of enlightened self-interest. These are some of the straws at 
which we must clutch. They are not very substantial, but they 
are the only ones that can be seen, and with any luck Wednesday’s 
debate, in which the Government deserved a better majority than 
it got, will prove to have been the last of those with which we 
have grown unhappily familiar—an exchange of reproaches, and 
bandied accusations over lost opportunities which, in fact, were 
never really lost because they never really existed. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is room for two views about the propriety of the Govern- 
T ment’s assisting the Daily Worker by advertising in its columns. 
Sir Stafford Cripps holds one view and Mr. Churchill the other— 
even though the Chancellor has been emphatic as anyone in con- 
demning Communist doctrines and those who spread them. If the 
Government did decide that, while it saw no ground for restricting 
the freedom of the Daily Worker, it certainly would not contribute 
to its advertisement revenue, there would be no great ground for 
complaint. But there would, I think, be some. One of the charges 
most assiduously (and on the whole most baselessly) levelled against 
the so-called Capitalist Press is that it allows itself to be influenced 
by large advertisers. If the exertion of influence through advertise- 
ment columns is to be deprecated, as it must be, the Government is 
no more justified than any other advertiser in extending its favours 
to certain papers and withholding them from others. What the 
Daily Worker is worth as a medium for Government advertising I 
cannot estimate. But, in spite of much that could be said the other 
way, I think the Government is right in declining to discriminate 
on account of a paper’s opinions. 

* * a os 


Office, President Wilson used to say, made the man. Let him leave 
the oifice, for good reason or bad, and four times out of five he 
relapses into obscurity. That is probably over-stating the case, but 
of no one was it ever more true than of Mr. JH. Thomas. From 
the moment when he became Colonial Secretary in the short-lived 
Labour Government in 1923 he remained one of the foremost 
political figures of the day, as he had long been one of the foremost 
trade union figures. In 1929 he was in office again, this time as 
captain of the strangely assorted trio consisting of himself, George 
Lansbury and Sir Oswald Mosley, who between them were going to 
conquer unemployment—and didn’t. In 1931 Thomas followed 
MacDonald into the Coalition Government and stayed on the Front 
Bench till an indiscretion about the Budget ended his political career. 
From that time all anyone knew about Jimmy Thomas was that he 
had got something or other in the City. He published an auto- 
biography, which made no great stir. And now he is gone. On the 
industrial side he was of the stature of men like Smillie, and almost 
always a moderating force. He knew well what dangerous roads the 
unions were capable of taking. I remember walking through Parlia- 
ment Square with him one day in the unrestful early tweniies, and 
his summing up the situation with the assertion “I tell you, ’Arris 
{an alias I sometimes assume], I’m terrified.” It was a good deal 
better than being complacent, and it kept him with his hand always 
nearer the brake than the throttle 


- * - * 


Since it took place on a Wednesday afternoon, I shall not be 
able to comment on the debate Viscount Simon was initiating in the 
House of Lords on that day on the affairs of U.N.E.S.C.O. It 
!s extremely desirable that a critical, though not necessarily hostile, 
discussion of this rather amorphous organisation should take place, 
and the House of Lords is a very good place for it to take place 
in. The report of the latest U.N.E.S.C.O. conference is not yet, 
I believe, available, but the booklet containing documents relating 
to the 1947 conference includes some remarkable entries. The 
summary of the 1948 Budget is one of them, for it shows that out of 
a total expenditure of 7,682,637 dollars more than half—4,245,268— 
is expended on “personnel,” which I suppose is another way of 


saying “staff.” Among other entries I note that “U.N.E.S.C.O. 
will in 1948 undertake, in the Humanities and Philosophy, a pro- 


gramme of enquiry into the humanistic aspects of cultures, from the 
point of view of their mutual relations and their subjective valua- 
tions.” This is very encouraging, though I don’t begin to understand 
what it means, and I rather fancy Lord Simon doesn’t either. On 
the other hand, I believe I do know what “enquiries into the 
conceptions which the people of our nation entertain of their own 
and of other nations.” It means “ what nations think of themselves 
and one another.” Whether it is prudent to put the results in 
print is, as Ministers so often say, another question. 
* * * * 

The doctors who protest against the Minister of Health’s ruling 
that private patients shall not have free medicine seem to me fully 
justified in their attitude. Under the National Health Act every 
citizen is entitled to free treatment and free medicine. If he chooses 
to forgo the free treatment, and consult a doctor as a paying patient, 
why should he be compelled to forgo free medicine too? The 
contention, I suppose, is that a doctor might prescribe unduly 
expensive medicines. So, of course, might a State doctor, but 
there are various checks that could be imposed in his case. But 
(1) there is no reason whatever to suppose that the doctor would 
in fact make his prescriptions unnecessarily costly ; (2) private 
patients are likely to be so few that it would be no great matter 
if he did ; and (3) if it were found that any doctor’s prescriptions 
were substantially above the average figure he could be warned ; 
and in the last resort chemists in his area could be directed not 
to make his prescriptions up. This looks too much like penalising 
a patient for choosing to be a private patient—which, of course, 
he has a perfect right to be. 

* - * * 

Baedeker would have been almost a forgotten name if the Nazis 
had not kept it alive during the war by their raids on Bath and 
Exeter and other towns that could have had no importance for them 
except that they were mentioned in the Baedeker on England. To 
revive the famous series now seems a considerable undertaking. 
How can the Herr Baedeker of today get his information, with all 
the restrictions on travel under which he and his agents must labour? 
And who in any case will want his admirable guide-books now 
that what used to be called tourisme is made so difficult ? Baedeker’s 
Switzerland, I suppose, used to be the most famous of all—but 
the Swiss franc was not then at a premium on the dollar. The 
resuscitation of Baedeker, even in the early fifties, is magnificent, 
but is it business ? 

* * * * 

My own proclivity for committing howlers being immeasurable, it 
is with sympathy and mild satisfaction that I see the impeccable 
Times slide occasionally into the same abyss. The writer who on 
Monday produced casi belli as the plural of casus belli had no doubt 
been thinking too much of his editor. I have not succeeded in tracing 
a comment to the effect that all the travail of the Lynskey Tribunal 
only resulted in a ridiculus mus, “or to be strictly accurate two 
ridicult mi.” 

* * * ” 

A Lynskey cameo: “ Mr. Stanley came uninvited to this dinner, 
but was allowed to stay. Mr. Stanley professed great interest in the 
{Freedom and Democracy] Trust, and borrowed a cheque from 
Mr. Gibson and filled it up for £50 payable to the Treasurer, Me. 
John Brown. The cheque, however, was irregular in its drawing, 
and was never paid.” 

JANUS. 
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Colonial Future 


PLANNING AND AUTONOMY 


By LORD MILVERTON 





HE Colonial Empire, now getting to an increasing degree the 

attention it has always merited and never received, has in the 
past few years been infected with an outburst of inspired planning, 
and in the process questions of some delicacy and importance have 
inevitably arisen. The belated attention which Colonial planning 
has now received coincides with the rising tide of nationalism and 
intensified aspirations for self-government and autonomous status ; 
and the two movements, economic and political, seem to conflict. 
On the one side we have the steady advance of Colonial peoples 
towards political power, the multiplication of unofficial majorities in 
Legislative Councils, the invasion of Executive Councils by unofficial 
members and louder cries for more and more power of local decision 
in all matters, social, economic and political, affecting the life of the 
community. 

It has become increasingly clear that so-called political progress 
and political power are nothing but a sham unless the country con- 
cerned rests upon an economic basis which will support the aspira- 
tions for a higher standard of life and for ampler educational facilities. 
The food and health of the people are bound up with the possibilities 
of real advance, and the people must be qualified and able not only 
to talk the jargon of democratic politics but also to take a leading 
part in the development of the agriculture, trade, commerce and 
industry of their own country. There is much advocacy of early 
independence and full partnership in the Commonwealth, but where 
is there a Colony or Protectorate which would not descend into chaos 
if the British, official and unofficial, were to depart ? To state these 
considerations is not to be false to our premises and professions ; 
it is merely taking a realistic view of inescapable facts, and to allow 
the Colonial Empire to drift into an impossible position would be 
the real betrayal. So far from political progress having been too 
slow, it is probable that it has been too fast, while progress on the 
economic and social side has been too slow. If time is not taken to 
adjust the balance, the ship will founder in the first storm. Autonomy 
must be properly ballasted to be at all seaworthy. 

The dilemma in which we find ourselves today is that we have 
encouraged roseate visions of independence without regard to the 
limits of speed which at all times qualify educational, social and 
economic progress and which are today still further restricted by 
the world shortages of trained personnel and materials. In anxious 
haste to set right the economic needs of our Colonies we have pro- 
duced ambitious development plans. They suffer inevitably from 
the vice of having been largely produced by British officers because 
there was nowhere available adequate local personnel. In turn this has 
induced in the local population a feeling of detachment. The schemes 
are not their schemes, and, despite earnest attempts to enlist their sym- 
pathy and support for efforts which have their own welfare as the aim, 
it has proved difficult to reconcile direction from outside with the 
growing agitation for autonomy. The problem is intractable because 
of the emphasis laid on speed, and because we are not dealing with 
one problem, but a mass of interlocked problems involved in the 
task of making our dependent peoples jump the centuries and con- 
centrate into one generation the progress of a score of Western 
generations. 

The authoritarian method is easy by comparison, as is evidenced 
by some of the Russian successes, achieved without regard to the 
terrible price in human life and liberty. In our dealings with the 
Colonies, the nascent nations of the future, we have to reconcile our 
democratic faith with the progress we have promised them. Is the 
task impossible ? The reply must depend on the answer to another 
question, Is speed to be the over-riding consideration ? If the reply 
is affirmative, then unless a measure of authoritarian method is 
permitted the task is impossible, and we may as well admit it before 


failure ends in disaster. If we proceed along that road we shall 


ultimately be driven to grant self-government to people unfitted to 
govern themselves by medern standards. The Communist, with his 
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professions of democracy and his practice of totalitarian tyranny, 
stands ready to profit by such failure. But if speed is not to be the 
over-riding consideration, if wisdom and common sense are to be 
allowed to control enthusiasm, if we are determined not to abdicate 
entirely from our position of senior partner and controlling trustee, 
then the difficult task assumes manageable proportions. 

We can apply the lesson from our own experience in England, 
There is, even in England, a school of thought which denies that 
planning is compatible with democracy and which claims that success 
in planning demands ever-increasing control over the individual until 
he has become a mere cog in the authoritarian régime. Most of us 
do not accept that dismal conclusion. We believe that democracy 
is thought applied to our daily life, with jealous regard for the human 
spirit which is killed by a totalitarian economy. The trouble is that 
we are still groping towards the true solution ourselves. We feel that 
Government planning is acceptable and right, but that as yet there is 
too much centralisation of the administration of authority. The 
ideal is centralised planning on the highest level combined with 
heavily decentralised administration of authority, so that the smaller 
units, down to the individual man, can take a full share and have a 
full say in how the authority is to be administered. When uniformity 
becomes an aim the democratic spirit dies. 

The application of this principle to the Colonies seems to be the 
only solution of our problem, the only way in which democratic 
Imperialism becomes a possibility and a system which can enable us 
to retain the principles of democracy while fulfilling the réle of a 
tutelary power. We have so much still to teach the people of the 
Colonial dependencies. Most of their vocal leaders speak of 
democracy without appreciating its practice. They think of it as a 
means to power, whereas it is rightly a means to opportunity. The 
vesting of power in a democracy should mean that power is shared 
throughout the nation, and the individual is free even while he obeys, 

Recent Parliamentary criticism of Colonial Governments suggested 
that their development schemes were inadequately co-ordinated and 
required more centralisation and direction from the Colonial Office. 
The critics seemed @naware of the fact that general high policy is 
centralised, but its administration is vested in the local Governments ; 
any other system would misinterpret the true function of the Colonial 
Office and would be repugnant to the democratic principles which 
in the political sphere are constantly being pressed by the same critics. 
It is true that in the prevailing conditions of shortage of essential 
materials there must appear to be more control from London than 
would be the case in conditions of free markets and ample supplies ; 
but even if such conditions last longer than is expected there is no 
inherent difficulty in Colonial participation in the control of alloca- 
tion of supplies. Past criticism of the Colonial Office has maintained 
that it has not spoken with sufficient urgency and determination on 
behalf of Colonial needs, and such dissatisfaction has lent strength to 
the feeling that the Colonies might bargain better on their own 
behalf. We ought indeed to envisage a future in which the Colonies 
will have a more direct voice in such matters. 

The main object of this article has been to urge that there is nothing 
fundamentally inconsistent in the present high-policy control of 
planning in London and our declared Colonial policy of steady 
progress towards self-government. The chief danger is that there 
may be too much high thinking and loose talking about political 
independence before the economic foundations have been laid. The 
roof is not the first consideration, even in a political house. Anyone 
who has had practical experience of administration in the Colonial 
Empire knows how conservative ignorance is in agriculture, in food, 
in hygiene, and in all the matters affecting daily life. The new 
laisser-faire, which insists that all men shall be allowed to starve in 
the traditional way in which their fathers did, has not made the task 
of revolutionising the lives of such people any easier. Teaching 
people to alter their habits and their outlook on life, which is what 
it amounts to, requires time and patience, since forcing them to do so 
would destroy their willing co-operation and the hope of continuing 
advance. 

The best success has been achieved in countries where traditional 
loyalty to chiefs reduces the field over which education must first be 
spread and minimises the necessity of risking premature democracy. 
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Asimple count of the persons in any given Colony who possess even 
academically the qualifications for undertaking the responsibilities of 
government would underline the levity of claims for immediate 
autonomy. The number of persons who are capable of discussing 
and understanding the problems that confront a modern Government 
would surprise most people by its paucity. The great problem that 
confronts the Dutch in Indonesia is how to bridge the time it must 
take before the Indonesians can produce their own administration. 
One must assume that the Colonial Powers do not intend to be 
stampeded by international clamour—partly emotional and _ partly 
interested or prejudiced—into abandoning the Colonial peoples to 
misrule and exploitation by an impatient and ill-qualified group of 
their own people. It is too late to turn back on the road now. The 
craving for independence is the direct result of our own teaching ; 


‘and the appeal of the Western.way of life, of Western methods and 


forms of government, has led the native populations to ask for the 
same freedom to manage their own affairs. We can but try to 
accelerate the process, even though doing so involves us in the super- 
ficial contradiction of dictated planning from outside. It is not a 
matter of pursuing a good end by bad means, but of expediting 
the end by external stimulus, and it needs strong moral courage and 
purpose to hold to that course. 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 


By DR. SIDNEY M. BERRY* 


ANY observers of life in the United States confidently char- 
acterise American society as materialistic in its motives and 
spirit, and no doubt there is much supporting evidence for the 
judgement. It is not without surprise that one finds that the 
United States is one of the few countries in the world, perhaps 
the only country, where the percentage figures for membership 
of the churches is increasing at a greater rate than the percentage 
figures for the increase of population. Whatever may be the reasons 
for that surprising fact, it forbids a too easy judgement about the 
materialism of American society. There is no doubt that attendance 
at church services reaches a much higher figure in America than 
in Great Britain, and that the life of the churches is more closely 
integrated with the whole life of the community. There is an even 
wildering of denominations, some of them almost 
bizarre in their titles and characteristics. It is a puzzle (and for the 
unsolved puzzle) how it has come to pass that the 
lands of the western seaboard, so free of hampering tradition and 
so forward-looking, should be the breeding-ground for some of the 
crudest expressions of outworn religious ideas. 
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Burt here there must be hesitation in generalising, for amid all the 
wild variety of denominations there is in the religious life of the 
United States a strong and a growing pressure towards Christian 
unity, and a deep dissatisfaction with the confusion of mind and the 
dispersion of energy consequent upon religious divisions. It is also 
a fact of great significance that this land of many sects is without 
doubt the land where the oecumenical movement has struck the 
deepest roots and where it has aroused the most intense interest 
among the ordinary members of the churches. During a three- 
months visit, from which I have lately returned, I found meetings 
being held in every part of the country to make known the findings 
of the conference at Amsterdam. At the moment there is some 
magic in the very title of the World Council of Churches for the 
Christians of America, and it is upon their shoulders that the heaviest 





part of the financial burden rests. Without that support, so readily 
and generously given, the whole of the oecumenical movement would 
languish ; Marshall Aid has its counterpart in the realm of spiritual 
relationships. Side by side with this widespread oecumenical 
interest, movements are on foot for a closer bond of unity among 
the Protestant churches in America. Some look ambitiously to an 
organic union of the leading Protestant denominations, while others, 


under the leadership of Dr. Stanley Jones, are pressing for the less 
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It seems 
probable that in one or other of these ways the churches of the 
United States may give a lead to other parts of the world. Already 
there is far more traversing of denominational frontiers than with 
us, and far less talk of historic witness and tradition, which gilds 
rhetoric but kills adventure. 

Dominating all the detailed differences between the religious life 
of the United States and Great Britain is the fact that in America 
there is no State Church. In the days of the early settlers from 
England, Church and State were almost synonymous terms, and 
the Pilgrims carried with them the organisation and spirit of 
independency. But those days lie far behind, and America today 
knows nothing of the favour or religious prestige of establishment. 
In answer to those who contend that an established church is the 
guarantee that religion is given a true place in the councils of the 
nation, and that if it were abolished the influence of religion in high 
places would sink to a subordinate position, there is the patent fact 
that without caste or privilege the churches of America play an 
important réle in the moral and spiritual aspects of national affairs. 
Indeed, if a comparison is to be made, the weight of Christian 
influence is probably felt more on the other side of the Atlantic than 
here in Britain. 

Another factor of great significance in the religious life of the 
United States is that there is no religious teaching in the State 
schools. It is forbidden by the principles laid down in the Con- 
stitution. The result is that the responsibility for religious teaching 
is thrown entirely upon the churches, a fact which has certainly 
contributed towards giving them the great place they hold in the 
life of the community. All the churches of any size have on their 
whole-time staff not only the minister in charge and his assistant or 
assistants, but a director of religious education, trained for the work 
of leadership in that field. 

In this whole question of staffing, the churches in the United 
States present a picture of organisation which seems strange to us. 
There is often a whole-time secretary for the administrative side of 
church life, a director of religious education, an organist and choir- 
master who is called a minister of music. In the case of the largest 
churches the staff may consist of as many as twenty or more whole- 
time officers ; indeed, in one church which I visited they reckoned 
the staff at forty. The premises of the churches match the staffs. 
Compared with ours they seem palatial, with rooms and halls 
furnished comfortably for every aspect of the church’s life. A 
kitchen is always included, for it is part of the normal programme 
of church life in America that every week there is a series of lunches 
and dinners in which different sections of the church meet together 
in that way. 

But if on the social side the churches of the United States are 
equipped to that standard of comfort, there is an equal, even a 
greater, effort to make the sanctuaries in which Americans worship 
as beautiful as possible. There has been a great development in 
symbolism, decoration and ceremonial among churches belonging to 
denominations which in this country follow the way of unadorned 
simplicity. Often 1 have tried to imagine the stunned surprise which 
an English Free Churchman would feel in entering a church of his 
own denomination in the United States. He would find the com- 
munion table placed against the wall of the chancel, decorated with 
a beautiful cloth, and with cross and candlesticks upon it. He 
would find the service commencing with a hymn sung in procession, 
the gowned choir processing up the aisle followed by the robed 
ministers. And as the service proceeded he would find that it took 
almost entirely a liturgical form. In spite, however, of that 
unaccustomed elaboration in ceremony he would probably discover 
an absence of doctrinal background in the teaching given from the 
pulpit and an emphasis on the ethical and the practical. It would 
not be wise to infer too much from these developments in the out- 
ward features of worship. They may possibly be an unconscious 
effort to supply a need which is not met in the normal routine of 
American life. They certainly do not imply any sweeping changes 
in doctrine or church order. 

Behind the facade of this outward aspect of 
organisation I discovered once again the force of the inward realities 
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in the lives of the members of the churches—their half-ashamed . 


awareness of their own good fortune, the keenness and depth of their 
sympathies and their passionate desire to be of help. From the 
Eastern States, through the Middle West to the Western coast the 
story is the same. And if, as I hold to be true, there is nothing more 
nearly related to the future welfare of the world than the unity of 
the English-speaking peoples in aim and policy and spirit, then 
among the strongest links in that chain are the folk who gather in the 
churches of the English-speaking lands. 


THE MYTH OF CHARLES I 


N January 30th, 1649, King Charles I was executed, and cries 

of horror arose from an outraged world. There had been 
revolutions before, and kings had been murdered, but never with 
such dreadful formality; nor could it occur to the prosperous 
Bourbons or the barbarous Romanovs who denounced it that such 
a deed could be repeated. The murderers were ready to defend 
themselves. They uttered magniloquent phrases about Divine 
Providence and the will of the people which doctrinaire republicans 
of the nineteenth century (when it was quite safe to be republican) 
were ready to swallow ; but they deceived no one at the time. All 
recognised that the act had been perpetrated by a hated and despotic 
Army, mindless and afraid, and a small parliamentary rump, its 
creature. 

No judge would sit in the new High Court of Justice. Soldiers 
dominated its sessions in Westminster Hall, and its President wore 
a bullet-proof hat throughout the proceedings. When he called upon 
the King to answer the charge made “in behalf of the good people 
of England,” Lady Fairfax called from the gallery, “ No, not half 
of them! It is a lie!” Her words were cut short. “Down with 
the whores, shoot them! ” ordered the colonel of the guard. When 
the King demanded to be heard, the rhythmical cry of “ Justice, 
Justice, Execution, Execution! ” drowned his words, as arranged by 
a Puritan clergyman. Intimidation and forgery were needed to secure 
signatures to the death-warrant. 

On the day of execution staples were fixed to the platform in 
Whitehall to tie the King down in case he struggled. Soldiers 
around the scaffold prevented him speaking to the crowd, who 
expressed their indignation with sullen groans and had to be dis- 
persed by cavalry. Even the Army shrank from the act they carried 
out; a promise of £100 and promotion could not find a soldier to 
be executioner, and the common hangman who finally carried out 
the sentence—a skilled practitioner who had prepared himself in 
childhood to inherit his father’s office by decapitating cats and dogs— 
died of remorse within a few months. Arbitrary power was not 
concealed ; it was merely consecrated by the solemn barbarities of 
religion and the bloodcurdling texts of a buffoon-preacher. 


Martyrologists will no doubt take this occasion to dwell upon the 
details of martyrdom. Historically it is more interesting to enquire 
how such a revolutionary situation came about. Charles I’s failure 
was a double failure—a failure of government, which destroyed his 
personal rule, and a failure of personality which brought him to 
his death. The first failure was not merely his; it was the failure 
of a whole system. He had neither devised the system nor carried 
it out ; he had merely approved of it and been carried along by it 
as a decorative parasite ; and since he felt no intimate connection 
with it, he did not defend it when it wavered, but saw its architects 
removed to the Tower and the block. It was the system of 
Thorough, the system of Laud and Strafford, which had collapsed 
weakness and could never be restored. But 
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Charles I’s second failure was purely personal. 
unpolitical, convinced, as he said in his last speech, that “a sovereign 
and a subject are clean different things,” he had persuaded himself 
that no compact with his subjects could limit his ultimate freedom. 
Worse still, he took no pains to conceal this view. At any stage 
and war he could have recog- 


in his progressive defeats in politics 
nised the facts of power and made a practical bargain with serious, 
practical men who wanted nothing better than “a good corre- 
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spondency ” with him. But Charles was not a practical man. His 
tongue could compromise, as a tactical manoeuvre, but not his 
heart, and he showed it. The practical men could find no basis of 
settlement, or of their own future safety, and if they could not 
become revolutionary they were thrust aside by others who could, 
Thus the voice of reason stammered and was drowned by a cry 
for the death of “Charles Stuart, that Man of Blood.” It seemed 
the only way to settle the business. 

Thus not tyranny but weakness brought Charles I, as it was to 
bring Louis XVI and Nicholas II, to his pompous death. Never- 
theless, his fate in our insular revolution has a dramatic quality 
which even the greater significance and more universal character 
of the French and Russian Revolutions cannot give to theirs. It js 
an artistic difference. While they were dull and ordinary men, 
Charles I had a touch of quality which they lacked. He was an 
aesthete. His court was the last Renaissance court in Europe, and 
himself perhaps the greatest royal patron that art has ever found, 
Even the fragments and recollection of his great picture-galleries 
bewilder us. His taste seemed universal; while bidding for old 
masters he could detect a living genius, and while he commissioned 
Rubens he could invest in Rembrandt. Neglecting politics, he seized 
every artistic opportunity. On his romantic visit to Spain he missed 
the Infanta but secured a set of Titians. When Rubens visited 
England as an ambassador he was made to decorate the Banqueting 
Hall of Whitehall. 

Through his own ambassadors, through cosmopolitan financiers 
and travelling virtuosi, Charles continually enriched his collection, 
and his purse was refreshed by questionable taxation only to be 
exhausted on works of art. In Rome Bernini carved his head from 
a triptych by Vandyck: Vandyck who, more than any cther, has 
captured the elegance and refinement of that doomed Cavalier 
generation. Nor was it only painting that Charles patronised. 
Inigo Jones was his surveyor of buildings, Henry Lawes his 
musician; and if the great poets—Milton and Marvell and the 
metaphysicians—were too serious for his taste, he took care of the 
lesser, granting them here a benefice or a bishopric, there a pension 
or a perquisite—Herrick and King, Suckling and Lovelace, and 
those fashionable academic poets, Strode and Randolph, Cleveland 
and Cartwright, whose reputation has long evaporated. From the 
King’s court the fashion of culture spread outwards to the lesser 
courts of the nobility. The Earl of Arundel would return from 
Vienna with marbles and pictures ; the Earl of Pembroke gathered 
more Vandycks than anyone else in the world; Milton’s Comus 
and Lawes’s music were played in the Ear] of Bridgewater’s castle ; 
Palladian houses and Italian gardens enclosed a privileged life 
which seemed exempt from revolution ; and in the romantic Cavalier 
Montrose that exquisite generation contrived to produce a poet 
even in Scotland—the last poet ever to arise in that prosaic peninsula. 

An aesthete need not be an intellectual. Charles I had perfect 
taste, but he was not interested in thought, and in literature as in 
life he sought not meaning but sensuous beauty and _ theatrical 
effect. In religion he sought not a rule of conduct but a graceful 
liturgy. Above all literature he preferred the drama and the masque. 
Oxford was his spiritual home ; at Cambridge they thought too 
much, but in Oxford Laud had corrected that. Oxford was “ the 
only city of England that he could say was entirely to his devotion.” 
Thither he went in his prosperity to see plays and yet more plays, 
on new stages where the genius of Inigo Jones had contrived 
mechanical billows and shifting scenes ; thither he went in adversity, 
as to a refuge, to be received “ with that joy and affection as Apollo 
should be by the Muses.” There he sadly forecast his fate from 
a prophecy in Virgil and “ dropped a tear” at the news of the poet 
Cartwright’s death. 

To the end he retained his love of masques and pictures, poetry 
and plays. A prisoner at Hampton Court, he commissioned a 
portrait from the newly-found Dutch painter Lely ; and immured 
“in his doleful restraint in Carisbrooke Castle ” he consoled himself 
with Tasso and Ariosto, Georgé Herbert and Edmund Spenser, 
and a book of plays. Driven from comedy to more melancholy 
thoughts, he turned to religion. In the days of Laud he had been 
somewhat inattentive, for the archbishop had made Anglicanism, 
Even his plays at Oxford had 
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been made tedious by politics and morality. Now, with bishops 
abolished and church-lands for sale, it was too late to be practical. 
The busy, complacent, persecuting Church of Laud had gone, and 
religion had become consolatory and devotional, the gentle minis- 
trations of Juxon and the consecrated phrases of the Book of Prayer. 
Charles’s taste for religion, his taste for drama, and his refusal to 
compromise all combined at the end. He managed his last act with 
flawless taste ; Inigo Jones could not have designed more perfectly 
that final mise-en-scéne. 

When mythology is sustained by art, history strives in vain. The 
regicides, when they cut off King Charles’s head, sealed their own 
historical doom. If the King’s faults were personal, his death 
jogically ended them ; they could not invalidate the claims of the 
monarchy. By destroying him the rebels had destroyed his liabilities, 
which were their own assets and sole justification, and had to fight 
against the myth which they had enabled him to create. They 
sought to liquidate the monarchy and the Church. They sold their 
lands and property, but they could not dispose of their intangible 
assets. ‘They sold King Charles’s pictures, and kings and cardinals 
and bankers sent their agents to so memorable a sale. They nearly 
sold all the English cathedrals for scrap. And they protested, 
ever more shrilly, the virtues of republics, the justice of the deed, 
and the clarity of their consciences. But it was no good; they 
convinced no one. “They were an oligarchy, detested by all men,” 
was the reply of a real republican. And meanwhile Dr. John 
Gauden, a prudent clergyman who contrived to write an Anglican 
best-seller while drawing the salary of a presbyterian minister, was 
plying his indefatigable pen. Within a day of the execution his 
Eikon Basiliké, the Portraicture of His Sacred Majestie in His 
Solitudes and Sufferings appeared as the genuine work of the 
royal martyr. Conquered and frustrated people hunger for a myth, 
and provided they have a symbolical figure and a dramatic immola- 
tion they are seldom fastidious about the literal truth or authenticity 
of the gospel. Eikon Basiliké supplied the need; it ran through 
forty-seven editions. The function of a myth is to compensate for 
the loss of reality ; and when the royal Government and Church 
returned, shorn of their old powers, and the happy author was 
blackmailing his way from bishopric to bishopric, doubtless there 
were many who found in his skilful mythology balm for their final 
defeat. Perhaps there are still some. If so, they ought to celebrate 
not on January 30th, the day the reality was destroyed, but on 
January 31st, the day the myth was born. 


TRUMAN’S OPTIMISM 


By EDWARD MONTGOMERY 
New York, January 21 

HEN Harry S. Truman stepped to the massed microphones 
W yesterday to deliver his first Inaugural Address as elected 
President of the United States, he evidently felt that he had a double 
duty to perform. He had to speak not only to the people of the 
United States upon taking up his office as their thirty-second Presi- 
dent ; he had to speak for the people of the United States to the 
rest of the world. And when a President of the United States 
attempts to speak for his own people to the rest of the world he has 
to be very careful what he says. There is a strict limitation imposed 
by American public opinion. It is not enough for the President 
of the United States (as it is for the heads of some other Govern- 
ments) merely to be sure of the support of his party and of its 
majority in the legislature or Parliament. He must be sure of the 
support of a sound majority public opinion as well. If he 
beyond that, he very soon finds himself in grave political trouble. 
President Roosevelt, for all his immense political flair, made that 
mistake at least twice, once with the Supreme Court “ packing ” 
proposal and again with the famous “ quarantine ” speech at Chicago 
in 1937. Nor can any Gallup Poll help the President to determine 
just what that limitation may be in any given circumstances. He 
must rely entirely on his own political judgement and intuition. At 
the same time, this very limitation carries with it an assurance to 
those abroad who may be affected by American policy—an assurance 
that what the President says the American people mean. 
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When all that is borne in mind, perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about Mr. Truman’s inaugural speech was its ringing overtone of 
confidence—confidence in himself, confidence in the American 
people, and confidence in America’s ability to fulfil the great rdle 
in world affairs which he outlined for her, In the whole speech 
there was no shadow or hint of fear or doubt, or of qualification or 
question of the wisdom or eventual success of the course upon 
which the United States is set. In expressing that confidence Mr. 
Truman, was, I think, truly reflecting the mood of the American 
people as they go forward into a new year and a new quadrennium 
of political direction. The New York Times put this feeling well in 
the conclusion of its leader on Mr. Truman’s speech this morning. 
Looking to the future, it ended: 

“What will be the scene, on what subject will the speech be, 
four years from yesterday ? Will we have won through to a 
lasting peace? No radio, no television set, can give us that 
glimpse into the future. We can only say today—and this with 
no partisanship and no magnification of an individual—that the 
American democracy approaches the challenge of the years 
with confidence. This truth is not something one can prove 
by conning the words of a speech or by listening successively 
to the music of forty bands. It is something one feels in one’s 
bones. And yesterday, we believe, the vast majority of the 
American people did so feel it.” 

That could not have been written a year ago. Mr. Truman’s speech 
of yesterday could not have been made a year ago. Indeed, one 
has only to compare the tone of yesterday’s speech with that of his 
message to Congress of March 1oth, 1947, proposing the policy of 
“containment ” of Communism and its specific application in aid to 
Greece and Turkey, and contrast the confident assurance of yesterday 
with the uncertainty, dismay and apprehension of two years ago, 
to realise how far and fast America has come in so short a time, 

In fact, the chief initial reaction to Mr. Truman’s Inaugural, as 
reported today from Washington, seems to be that it was perhaps 
just a little too confident. In this the critics do not appear to be 
questioning Mr. Truman’s judgement on the state of American 
opinion, or suggesting that in his speech he went further than Ameri- 
can opinion will accept. Their feeling appears to be that perhaps 
American public opinion is itself a shade too over-confident at the 
moment, a little too complacently assured that America will in fact 
be capable of discharging the immense responsibilities she is taking 
on, of making good on the tremendous promises she is giving to 
the world in return for the world’s rejection of Communism. There 
are a good many quite thoughtful and sincere people in America, 
who are neither reactionaries nor isolationists and who unqualifiedly 
believe in the ends that America is setting herself to achieve, who 
are nevertheless dubious about the pace at which America is trying 
to achieve them. They feel that America’s failure to live up to her 
promises might be even more psychologically catastrophic, both here 
and abroad, than America’s failure to make the promises in the 
first place. Typical of this reaction is the comment quoted by that 
shrewd political reporter, Mr. James Reston of the New York Times, 
from “one of President Truman’s own supporters,” who said of 
the Inaugural Address: 

“Tt was Teddy Roosevelt’s ‘Big Stick’ policy minus the 
promise to ‘speak softly it was Wilson’s collective security 
without Wilson’s careful definitions of the obligations of other 
nations; it was Franklin Roosevelt’s cry about ‘one third of a 
nation ill-housed, ill-clad and ill-nourished’ applied not only to 
the United States but to the world.” 

Mr. Truman certainly did not speak softly about Communism. 
But he did not mention by name the Government which is the chief 
representative and exponent of what he called “ this false philosophy.” 
He chose rather to use the much vaguer description: “a régime ”— 
“a régime with contrary aims and a totally different concept of life” 
by which the United States “and other like-minded nations find 
themselves directly opposed.” In talking tough about Communism, 
Mr. Truman was accurately reflecting the feelings of the American 
people, but he did not thereby necessarily slam the door on the 
possibility of reaching an understanding, as between Governments 
and on the governmental level, with the Soviet Government— 
provided of that the Soviet Government gives 


course concrete 
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evidence of willingness to discontinue its attempts to proselytise its 
“false philosophy ” abroad. 

As regards American participation in the modern variant of 
Woodrow Wilson’s “ collective security,” it will probably be the 
Senate rather than the President this time which will concern itself 
spelling out “ careful definitions of the obligations of other 
nations.” he great public debate on the projected North Atlantic 
Security Pact, which by current American custom must precede, or 
at least accompany, the actual legislative debate, was formally opened 
when the State Department published a lengthy 
Peace, intended to educate the 
the necessity for engaging 
President, in his 
to the Senate 
a treaty respecting the North Atlantic Security Plan.” There is no 
American people has 


mest with 


a week ago, 

tatement, entitled Building the 
peur public into the reasons and 
the United States in such a pact. Now the 


Inaugural, has announced that he hopes “ soon to sez 
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Truman has in his mind on this is not yet at all clear. What 
nobody in Washington—except possibly the President himself and 
a few of his closest advisers—seemed to know yesterday was whether 
he was merely throwing he idea of a sort 
of technological Marshal Plan as a topic for 
thought and discussion, or whether he had up his sleeve some 
definite, already-planned project which in due time he would present 


and to Congress. 
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PRAY SILENCE ...! 


By the MARQUESS OF READING 
FTER-DINNER 


Hobbes’ description of 
sometimes nastv, occasionally brutish and seldom 


speeches, in most respects unlike Thomas 


the life of man, are normally solitary, 


frequently poor, 
short. Yet in spite of their many and blatant 


and al] who with any regularity inflict or endure such imposinons 


defects they persist, 








must often ask themselves the reason for the survival of so barbaric 
a custom. The answer is perhaps in part physical and in part 
psyc: iological. 
frer a spasm of sustained eating and drinking, however austere, 
period of mute rumination is no doubt beneficial, more especially 
if it can be coupled with « “yaad mental inerti Now suc 
mood of semi-somnolent well-being is best induced by contrast 
Man is a sadistic an and wraps himself most warmly in his 
own comfort when he is most aware that some of his fellows are 





in great discomfort. The wilder the night, the more 

lie in bed, and our satisfaction that we are not exposed to 

of the storm is greatly enhanced by the knowledge that I 

So it is with public-dinner guests They are enabled to sink the 
more sweetly into their boa-constrictive coma { the knowledge 


that somewhere in the room a chosen victim is already suffering 
and others are dismally awaiting torment. The desire of the 
audience to be lulled by rhythmic and remote sound cannot therefore 
be wholly satisfied by the reading of a page from Bradshaw or the 


recital of the items on the menu over and over again. 
There is, moreover, always the 


speakers so naive as to hope that mutilated fragments 


Press table, and there are still 
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discourses may be reproduced in the morning papers, to their own 
greater glory, the gratification of their families and the discomfiture 
of their friends. They would be wiser to acknowledge to themselves 
from the outset that they have little enough to say that is new and 
nothing that is news. But where the dinner is, there the reporters 
are gathered together, possibly in pursuance of a policy whereby 
frugal editors, rather than increase salaries for the sole benefit of 
the Inland Revenue, contrive to add to the emoluments of their 
staffs by thus furnishing them with free meals at a third party’s 
expense. It is therefore primarily to the reporters that after-dinner 
qpeeches are addressed, though the toast-master is also compelled 
by the duties of his stentorian office and the tightness of his scarlet 
coat to remain fitfully alert. What types of oratory, then, are they 
most commonly condemned to record ? 

‘here are two main schools—that which prepares too little and 
that which prepares too much. Many disciples of the school of 
under-preparation are mumblers and stumblers, but there are some, 
endowed with a relentless fiuency, who assure their apprehensive 
thbours that they never have to bother to 


ehand ; they just trust to the insp yn of the moment 





When 


1 set off confidently 





are rapidly air-borne 





moment comes, they 








for an all-too-distant peroration. But how: often, they 
approach it, they find it enveloped in fog, and have to ound 
nd about it until they have used up all their verbal fuel and must 
risk a crash-landing ! Qn the other hand the pupils of the school 
of Over-preparation so vividly recall a school speech-day that there 





is always a faint sense of disappointment when the next item proves 
m Le 


oe 
+ Oyage de Monsieur Perichon or a recita- 
tion of the prize-winning English poem. But the worst offence of 


not to be a scene fy 
the over-prepared is that they are the inveterate anecdote-addicts, 
I long use the stories have been worn into a shape in wl 
they will fit not too awkwardly into the context, so much the better, 
I ontext must be so wrenched as to give them 
momentary footh old, or they may even be left dangling in mid-air. 
rhere is apparently no upper age-limit for after-dinner stories, 
for their ultimate retirement, no medal for their long 
and demeritorious service. With bland regularity one of these 
marrons glacés is taken out of cold storage, tossed brightly into 
space, caught and put away again for the next function but one, 
a little mouldier, a little more shop-soiled, but still good for many 
ears’ work. There is an ancient and valuable custom at some 
universities whereby anyone who, in his college hall, is guilty of 
too flagrant a solecism is promptly “ sconced,” the penalty consisting 
of payment for drinks for his immediate neighbours at table. Surel y 
this practice might profitably be extended to after-dinner raconteurs, 
ast-master’s decision be final. 
ast-masters are hors concours as a breed. All men may not 
yet be brothers, but al] toast-masters certainly are. They look 
alike ; they gesticulate alike ; they dress alike ; they vociferate alike. 
They would all make ideal Speakers of the House of Commons. So 
presence in the Chair would soon convince 
us fellow-traveller that “it is better to travel 
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triumph of the machine over man. 
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Though the older amongst us have listened to—and heard—speeches 
in that monumental ice-box from statesmen who had no amplifier 
to rely on except their own Edwardian lungs. But nowadays no 
room is too small to escape its battery of microphones. True, the 
novice may exert himself to roar into them, but the veteran coos at 
them like an adenoidal dove. No effort is required; the flattest, 
reediest voices echo around the walls like bellowings from Bashan. 

Let us then shake off our subservience to the Press table and 
acknowledge that the whole conception of a microphone is wrong. 
Let us recognise that by the stage of the evening at which it is 
called upon to function the guests are only concerned to eschew 
diversion a pursue digestion, and that what is required is a device 
gnify sound but to reduce it so near to soundlessness as to 
Such an 





not to n 

anaesthetise the brain and galvanise the gastric juices. 

invention might well be developed so as to ctmmmate all human 
J TIM. Even if by 


agency and soitly 





relay a gramophone record < 


this system guests were robbed of the mali spectacle of one of 
their fellows writhing on the rack, they would at least know, when 
they chanced to wake up, whether or not the hour had arrived 

which they could without discourtesy make for home. Only thus 


will after-dinner noises come to fulfil their true and healing purpose 
frer sner neaker mercifully fa 11° - iL 1.4 > 
er-dinner speakers mercifully fade out or, ilKe a S$OLdiers, 
4+» , * ” 
ade away. 
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“The St ished an article by M tony 
Gre f the Blood Sports Bill which a 
group introduce as a Private Member’s 
mea llows Mr. Michael Berry, Master of 
t} states the case against the Bill 
|’ ; most confusing that the supporters of hunting should be 
+ + hiimtin tha rhiinter ls] 1 > 
and the 
ou 
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. . 
foxn 
whe e fox migh e —but t too ostentatk isly 
1 e foxhunters w n alone 
I ly ur ft id t 1e x] $s a [ by 
eg c replies. I d, the truth s no 
uni! ¥, and it 1s mos nfair and’ inaccurate to argue from the 
partic 1e general. It may be that so many poultry are kept 
in the county of seepennenna that foxes canno. be tolerated there 
That reason, however, why foxhun:ting should be prohibited 
on D oor, in the L Di strict or in the Yorks! Dales, where 
her e vast acreages <¢ vhich no one would dream of keeping 
As for extinction of the fox, in some districts—open arable 
r instance—it is comparatively easy to shoot him or dig 
and no doubt the game-preservers would soon eliminate 





story, however, in thickly-wooc 


foxhounds 





There are no 
plenty of foxes and they do much 
damage. Nor are they destroyed with a humane killer, but rather 
with buckshot, Killing foxes is like killing 
rabbits or rats. It is possible but it is expensive and troublesome 
and—it is never humene It is quite certain that, if Parliament 

I a stop to foxhunting, the foxes would not disappear 
during the following night. The poultry-keepers would then look 
State to destroy the foxes—and will the State be more humane 


gin mage and poison. 





to the 
than private enterprise ? 

It should be added that still further confusion is caused by the 
different styles of hunting. Some think the wild deer ought not 
to be killed Others think that the carted deer is killed, when 
in fact he is not. Incidentally some critics think carted stag- 


hunting the cruellest of sports Personally I have only twice 
been out with carted staghounds, but on both occasions the deer 
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seemed to be on the most friendly terms with the hounds. One 
deer would not run at all, but stood among the hounds. After all he 
lived at the kennels and knew them well. I can honestly say that 
on neither day did I see a deer frightened or exhausted. Admittedly 
a long chase often occurs before the carted deer is recaptured. 
Equally, having fallen off, I often have to chase my own horse out 
hunting, but he is not frightened of me—merely contemptuous. 
where is the cruelty in carted stag-hunting ? 

It would be tedious to argue here all the details of whether harm 
is done to the land by riding over it or whether the nation can 
afford hunting from the economic angle. It is surely enough to say 
that the best judges of the economics are the farmers themselves, 
and the recent votes of the county branches of the N.F.U. show an 
overwhelming majority in favour of continuing the sport as at 
On the moral aspect perhaps there is rather more to be 


against the 


present. 


said. “ Killing for fun” is the charge too often levelled 


foxhunter, and a grossly unfair charge it is. 





I rane to be the Master and huntsman of a pack of foxhounds. 
As such I am responsible for killing a few foxes every year, but 
I do not kill foxes for fun. I kill 2m because I cannot have the 
consists of the riding hounds, 
without the killing. If I take on [ ili fox’s exist- 
ence, I must also take on responsibility for his death. In just the 
when I fatten bullocks, event 


ly I have to get the 
» Bestia. teafincd i . 7 
I do not enjoy killing bullocks or foxes. I am 
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Same way, 
butcher to kill them. 
pleased when the hounds have a good hunt and kill their fox because 


it is their object—and mine. Many, many days elapse, howev 
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t would indicate that the Pests Officer reckons it difficult to finc 
ind destroy foxes in these plantations without the help of fox- 
hounds. So presumably, if Pa to stop n 
from hunting the fox “for fu Officer wil 
presumably go on hunting the and will ti 
foxes be any the better off ? 

As I was saying, we loose fox! ds in ylantations. The 
Pests Officer arrays his shooters on the rides. *y are not armed 
with rifles, such as might direct a le humane bullet into the 
fox’s brain, because that might kill another shooter—or a forester— 


They carry shotguns of course, which emit a cloud 
Usually a fox, when 
ride or a clearing midway 
between two gunners, one or both of whom takes a long shot a 
him. Some of the shot may strike the fox in the head or the heart 
and kill him. More often the fox, who has a tough skin, staggers 
If we are close by with 


I 
or, indeed, me. 
f small shot with a very limite 


disturbed by the hounds, slips across 


but goes on—probably hit in the stomach. 
the hounds we lay them on the line of the fox and the hounds may 
run up to him and kill him. Otherwise he presumably dies of 
wounds a day or two later. Is shooting really more humane than 
hunting ? 

The humanitarians argue that a fox killed by the hounds is 
‘torn limb from limb while still alive,” and assume that he goes 
through the same mental processes as a man who is mauled by a 
tiger. I know they are wrong in the first case, and I think they 
are wrong in the second. Many a time a single foxhound (and often, 
incidentally, a single sheepdog) has been seen to run up to a fox, 
kill it with one bite and then leave it. One bite through the neck 
the back is quite enough. and personally I am quite 
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sure that it is as quick as a bullet in the brain. What particular 
virtue is there in a bullet beyond inability to see it coming? It 
merely severs the spinal cord or something of that sort. A tooth 
(or a knife for that matter) does exactly the same. When a pack 
of hounds kills a fox, only the leading hound catches the fox and 
kills him. What the humanitarian sees, if he ever sees anything, 
is the rest of the pack coming up and trying to seize a limb of 
the dead fox. As for the mental picture, frankly I am not sure. 
Nor can anyone be sure. I rather think, however, that if the pack 
is obviously going to overtake him, the fox says to himself—“* Well, 
flight has failed me. What about fight?” And, indeed, he often 
does bite the leading hound. Probably death and the fear of death 
never enter his head. 

If this subject is in fact to be debated on the floor of the 
House of Commons, of whom the great majority of members have 
probably never seen a fox or a deer, may I make the following 
suggestions ? Do not endow the fox (or deer or hare) with human 
vision. Do not confuse his instincts with those of domesticated 
animals, which can, and often do, fear man. The fox does not 
fear man. Why should he? Flight is automatic—not the result 
of fear. Do not assume that foxhunters are a race apart, delighting 
to wallow in blood and selfishly inflicting grievous loss on the 
farmer or the poultry-keeper. I am a foxhunter, but I am also a 
farmer and a poultry-keeper and, in general, I know and share 
their outlook without the least affectation. If I offended them, 
by riding on their land when it was too wet or by tolerating too 
many foxes in our neighbourhood, they would very soon let me 
know. Leave it to them. 

Finally may I say, perfectly honestly, that I have hunted for 
some thirty years and I have been a Master of Hounds for nearly 
three years. Naturally I have talked about hunting to many hundreds 
of country men and women. Most of them know how foxes live 
and how they die. Never once has anyone said to me personally 
that hunting ought to be stopped. In my opinion this move to 
abolish hunting is entirely artificial—the misdirected efforts of some 
townsfolk to bring the fox into the same social security scheme as 
the dog and the cat. Frankly I believe the fox would rather, as 
we say in the country, have his own little independence, continuing 
to lead his natural life and to die his natural death. 


AMBER LIGHT 


OMETHING exciting has been happening in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
S and has largely escaped the notice of the national Press. The 
“litthe man” has served notice on the Government that his acquies- 
cence in a programme of unlimited nationalisation is not to be taken 
for granted. The bus passenger is not at all sure that he wants 
10 travel in a State-owned bus ; the Councillor sees no reason why 
his trams or trolley buses should be taken away from him; the 
driver and conductor have a feeling that it may be better to work 
for a company or a municipality than for “ the Government.” 

For the benefit of what I fear is a large number of readers, I 
must explain that while the railways have been nationalised, and 
also road haulage in the broad sense, road passenger services outside 
the London area have not, though the British Transport Commission 
has acquired control, by voluntary arrangement, of an important 
group. It is significant that the Transport Act sets out a special 
procedure for nationalising these services. ‘The framers of that 
Act evidently recognised the need to proceed warily. The man in 
the street did not feel closely concerned when the Bank of England 
was taken over, or Cable and Wireless. He knew that on the 
railways competition had virtually been eliminated and Government 
control become the practice. Buses, trams and trolley-buses are 
quite another matter. Their fares are low, their services frequent, 


competition is keen, and where they are municipally-owned they are 
a source of pride and not infrequently a source of benefit to the 
ratepayer. Moreover, when it is a question of increasing or reducing 
prices or services, the public is effectively protected by the Licensing 
Authorities. 

The Act requires the British Transport Commission to divide 
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the country up into areas, a matter on which it has to consult al] 
the local authorities concerned. Then a draft “scheme” has to 
be prepared in every area where one is thought necessary, and again 
all the authorities and interests have to be consulted and other inter- 
ested parties as well. When a draft Order is made, it has to be 
published. If objections are made by an affected party, a public 
local enquiry must be held. Finally, if the Minister decides to mak 
an Order, it has to be laid before Parliament. These safeguards 
clearly indicate the considerable uneasiness felt about the wisdom 
of absorbing these road passenger services into a State monopoly, 
Certainly it must be difficult to prove to the satisfaction of an 
impartial observer that the services would become, as the Act pre- 
scribes, more adequate, suitable and efficient. There is already a 
high degree of co-ordination both between companies and between 
buses and railways; nor is there any reason to think that more 
vehicles or spare parts or labour would be forthcoming owing to 
a change of ownership. As for fares, both the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry of Transport and the chairman of the Transport 
Commission have indicated the likelihood that bus fares would 
be increased and rail fares lowered if the whole of transport passed 
into the hands of the State. What else, indeed, could be looked 
for? The Government wants to induce the public to make more 
use of trains. How is it to be done except by some adjustment 
of bus fares? And we have the practical example of London, 
where, in the absence of competition, the bus and tram fares, levelled 
up to the rail fares, are higher than anywhere else in the country. 


Last month the British Transport Commission started operations 
in the North-East counties. With the acquisition of the Tilling 
group of companies they were already in control of one of the 
most extensive services in the area. Most of the local authorities 
were Socialist-controlled and might be presumed ready to acquiesce 
in any scheme propounded under Government auspices. Accord- 
ingly a meeting was convened by the Road Transport Executive in 
Newcastle for an informal discussion of the boundaries for the 
area, the first area to be designated under the Act. Four county 
councils and nine borough councils were represented. But the 
meeting did not go according to plan. It proved, indeed, something 
of a busman’s holiday. When the chairman began by inviting the 
representative of one of the counties to give his views on the 
boundaries to be assigned in his part of the area, he was immediately 
challenged as to the need for any alteration in the existing system 
of road transport, which worked very well. To the obvious surprise 
of the members of the Road Transport Executive the sense of the 
meeting appeared to be one of unanimous opposition to any area 
scheme, Whatever their political faith, the local authorities’ delegates 
were not prepared to take it for granted that their buses and trams 
must pass to the nation. They wanted to know why. They saw 
no reason why road fares should be raised against the passenger 
in the interest of British Railways. And they were by no means 
reassured when the chairman sought to dismiss the suggestion as 
a rumour” and denied that it was “at present” the Executive's 
policy to raise fares. Higher authorities than himself had made it 
only too clear that road fares and rail fares were to be “co- 
ordinated.” 


“ 


So the Transport Commission has encountered a rebuff at its 
first test of local opinion. This is a healthy sign and an encouraging 
one. Here is a field where the “ littke man” has a direct, immediate 
interest and can make himself heard. Already in the Newcastle 
area there has come into being an Omnibus Passengers’ Protection 
Association, pledged to oppose any scheme which sacrifices the 
interests of the community either to a political dogma or a desire 
for mere administrative tidiness. Similar bodies, it may be hoped, 
will spring up in other areas. The Transport Act gives the man 
in the bus an opportunity to make his opinion carry weight whilst 
the nationalisation schemes are under discussion. If they go 
through, he will have nothing but some kind of an ornamental 
Consumers’ Council to watch his interests. His experience with 
such councils, whether concerned with coal or food or fuel, scarcely 
encourages him to expect much help from such a quarter, Now 
he has a chance to slow the progress of the State juggernaut, and 
he has made a beginning by switching on the amber light. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


week publishing a revised edition of Dr. Lempriére’s Bibliotheca 
Classica or Classical Dictionary. This new edition has been super- 
yised by Professor Wright, who has corrected the chronological 
table, modernised some of the spelling and omitted the long list of 
eighteenth-century editions in favour of the short but very useful 
word “ Loeb.” Professor Wright tells us that “a few verbal altera- 
tions have been made here and there in the interests of clarity and 
style, but Lempriére’s often quaint wording is generally left un- 
changed.” The small print, which so distressed’ the readers of the 
original edition of 1788, has not been retained: the present volume 
is legible and light. It is a curious thing that this Channel Islander, 
who was not by temperament either very industrious or very precise, 
and who as headmaster did much damage to Abingdon School, should 
have preduced a dictionary which had such influence with the writers 
of three successive generations. He had little sense of proportion, 
and his entries cannot, I am told, compare for accuracy with those 
that one finds in Sir W. Smith or Seyffert. Yet it was not only the 
schoolboys of the time who pored over the pages of Lempriére’s 
dictionary ; the book became a quarry of information and suggestion 
for the poets of the first four decades of the nineteenth century. If 
one wishes, for instance, to explain why Byron, who was a poor 
scholar, should be so fertile in classical allusions, one can suggest 
that he had his Lempriére conveniently upon his table. He had only 
to look up Thrasybulus and Phyle and the great stanza swung into 
his mind. Professor Wright, in the short memoir which he appends 
to this edition, gives us an interesting clue to the connection between 
Keats and Lempriére. The latter’s definition of the Hyacinthia 
was undoubtedly the inspiration of the “ Ode on a Grecian Urn.” We 
have the garlands, the green altar and the mysterious priest. “ All,” 
writes Lempriére, “ were eager to be present at the games, and 
the city was left almost without inhabitants.” “What little town,” 
writes Keats, “is emptied of its folk this pious morn?” Clearly 
Lempriére, in an age when classical allusions were a sign of culture, 
was of the greatest help to the indolent and the unlearned. 


I AM glad to see that Messrs. Routledge and Kegan Paul are this 


. * + . 


Dr Lempriére, I suspect, was too imaginative a man to make a 
reliable lexicographer. He was always apt to indulge in bright ideas 
for which there was lutle foundation beyond his own inventiveness. 
His entry respecting the Thracian poet Sotades (who was a disreput- 
able person and therefore thrown into the sea in a cage of lead) 
leads him to suggest an interesting emendation in one of Juvenal’s 
satires ; again and again we find him straying, not without charm, 
from the point. He had a pleasant gift, moreover, of under- 
statements, as when he informs us that Alcibiades “died in the forty- 
sixth year of his age after a life of perpetual difficulties.” There 
are few books more suitable to be kept beside the bed to be read in 
moments of lassitude when the imagination flags. The Nymphs, the 
Hamadryads and the Nereids dance through his pages with their arms 
interlaced, and lovely names spring out at us from his catalogue 
twirling in and out of lapidary Roman words. Or is it that the 
poets, with their rapid powers of selection, ignored the heavy entries 
and noticed only the lovely and the light, passing by Sextus Julius 
Frontinus, the celebrated geometrician, skipping the bits about 
Aufidianus Pontius, the austere parent, and dwelling only on the 
Hyacinthia : — 

“ serti hanno al capo, in man, rami di lauro, 
tendon le braccta e cantano.” 
* * . * 

What puzzles me about the ancients, and especially the Athenians, 
is the vast amount of information which they were expected to carry 
heads. Take a young man like Theaetetus, for instance, a 
Promising mathematician of eighteen years and extreme ugliness. It 
W he would know, and regularly recognise, 


in their 


2s taken for granted that 
not merely the whole corpus of mythology, not merely the whole of 
Homer, not merely the main tenets of the existing schools of philo- 


vy, but Hesiod, and the lyric and dramatic poets. His 


also 


S l 


teachers would have snubbed him soundly if he did not remember 
a line from Pindar or was unable to distinguish Nephele from 
Atalanta, daughter of Schoeneus. It is as if we were obliged to 
hold available in conversation the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, plus the whole of Shakespeare and the greater poets and 
novelists. The invention of printing has, I suppose, destroyed this 
habit of acute oral memory, and there are many of us who, when 
we read a novel, merely get to know the names of the characters 
by sight without being able thereafter to repeat them accurately. 
In the schools of Athens, I imagine, one would have seen rows of 
little boys sitting upon the sand, swaying up and down, rhythmically, 
intoning the Iliad or the Odyssey while the master kept time with a 
rod and the paedagogues lolled idly in the background. Even to 
this day in the East one can pass an open-air school-room in which 
the children sway up and down intoning in high voices the verses 
of the Koran. Such, I imagine, was the early education that 
Theaetetus obtained, acquiring thereby the whole music of Homer, 
and in the evenings being told by his nurse and mother all the 
gay myths which told that illusioned age that at any moment, down 
in the orchard or at the street corner on the way to school, the 
miraculous might easily occur. Little boys and girls today are sa 
inured to the miracles of science that they may lose their sense 
of wonder and cease properly to exercise the muscles of their 
imagination. 
x . * x 


For the Ancients there must have existed the same conflict betwee 
myth and logic as we experience today between science and religion. 
It does not seem, however, to have caused them the same spiritual 
disturbance as afflicted our fathers of the later nineteenth century. 
It must have been difficult indeed to remember all those intricate 
stories and characters; it must have been even more difficult to 
take them seriously, in that they conflicted so flagrantly with reason 
and morality. Yet somehow they were able (most of them, most of 
the time) to take the whole thing for granted, to extract from their 
legends all that was most profitable, exciting or beautiful, and not 
to worry over-much regarding the fear and cruelty which was so 
often implied, or even to question the gross unfairness and self- 
indulgence (the utter meanness) of their gods. Or was it that they 
were so frightened by it all (and in truth it could be most alarming) 
that they forbore even in intimate conversation to mention the 
Erinnyes, calling them, when forced to do so, the Eumenides instead? 
When one reads about these calm, self-assured, reserved striplings, 
one cannot help wondering whether they were really so serene when 
they found themselves upon their little pallets in the dark. Did 
Charmides, when he went to bed, tremble with terror at the evil 
spirits that surrounded him and quake in horror at the dim eternity 
which stretched beyond the tomb ? Did Theaetetus forget all about 
mathematics and hide his snub nose beneath the rug? Did they 
feel, even in hot sunshine, that there was something uncanny about 
old Socrates and shrink away from him when he relapsed into one 
of his trances or mumbled about the daemons who whispered in his 
ear? We are not told much about all this; the whole dark side 
remains as secret as the mysteries of Eleusis. 


+ * * * 


Thus when we turn the pages of Lempri¢re we see with Keats 
the dales of Arcady, and in our minds there echoes his evocation of 
the Attic shape, the fair attitude, the pipes and timbrels, the wild 
ecstasy. Certainly this is an error on our part, but an error that 
does no harm. I should not have liked to live in Athens during 
the fifth century ; I should have preferred the age of Hadrian. But 
it is an agreeable illusion to imagine that eternal summer, to sup- 
pose that Theaetetus, until he was wounded at the siege of Corinth, 
senior wrangler, and to 


enjoyed his mathematics more than any 
night. It is surely 


imagine that Charmides was never frightened at 
important in this machine-made age not to allow oneself to get dull: 


and somehow Lempriére brings us the alleviation and the smile. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 


The School for Scandal. By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. (New.) 


Ir is easy to forget that this admirable comedy was written by a 
young man of twenty-seven, for it has the patina of maturity both 
in its outlook and its execution. There is nothing of the reformer’s 
zeal and very little of the satirist’s scorn in Sheridan’s approach to 
the follies and vices of London society ; and his “ good” characters 
come to the rescue of the human reputation not so much by being 
better than the bad ones as by being more likable and more sensible. 
In this production they are also made to seem more real, more life- 
like ; not merely less affected, less extravagant in diction and gesture, 
but creatures living in another and to us more familiar convention. 
The effect of this is slightly to impair the urbanity of Sheridan’s 
perspective. Lady Sneerwell’s circle, instead of being a dangerous 
but in its way attractive part of Lady Teazle’s world, is seen as a 
separate, rarefied microcosm populated by mannerisms rather than 
men. Sheridan, who knew how to point his own contrasts between 
one sort of person and another, is here given more help than he 
really needs ; and the elaborate posturings and pirouettes which are 
endemic in the Sneerwell céterie would have served better to 
conceal the defects of bad dialogue than to set off the excellencies 
of dialogue which—if only the characters would stop behaving like 
liberty horses—we should recognise as very good indeed. 

But this is the only fault in a dazzling and distinguished produc- 
tion which gives London an eagerly awaited opportunity of welcom- 
ing home Sir Laurence and Lady Olivier. Her Lady Teazle is in 
every way a lovely performance, with just the right dash of gaminerie 
in it. His Sir Peter—quiet, dry, ruefully wise—has a withdrawn, 
reflective quality ; there is something in his bearing—the sort of 
veiled alertness, the hint of potency which you see in a hawk at 
rest—which, though it is not particularly congruous to the part, 
somehow adds to the pleasure with which we watch him play it. 
Mr. George Relph, in a make-up most felicitously suggesting his 
torrid years in Bengal, plays Sir Oliver Surface with immense gusto 
and complete success, but neither of his nephews quite rises to the 
occasion—Joseph because Mr. Peter Cushing shows us a polished 
but a rather too mechanical intriguer, Charles because Mr. Terence 
Morgan, though he acts very pleasantly, lacks the requisite panache. 
The décor and the costumes, by Mr. Cecil Beaton, are extremely 
handsome and wholly appropriate to the spirit of the play. 
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“ The Father.” (Duchess.) 


THE name of Strindberg, the centenary of whose birth we celebrated 
last week, produces on all save the most earnest type of playgoer q 
sense of foreboding. Compared with this angry and mystical Swede 
even Ibsen seems a gay dog, and on the rare occasions when we 
have the opportunity of seeing one of Strindberg’s plays we tend 
to go and see something else instead. This revival of The Father 
reminds us that these evasive tactics are not necessarily sound. A 
great deal of skill, as well as a great deal of power, went to the 
writing of this tragedy, and the slow, careful erosion by Laura first 
of. her husband’s will and finally of his reason is a process which 
it is exciting as well as painful to watch. The vindictive, yp. 
balanced note which echoes and re-echoes throughout Strindberg’s 
railing against women lessens the play’s authority but not its 
dramatic value; and if Laura herself is too icy and composed q 
villainess to correspond to what we know of life she is extremely 
effective on the stage. Mr. Dennis Arundell’s production somehow 
misses the climax of horror which should come when the Captain 
is treacherously pinioned in his strait-jacket, but the first two acts 
are well done. Mr. Michael Redgrave gives a compelling and 
intelligent performance without, however, eclipsing our memories of 
Mr. Robert Loraine, and Miss Freda Jackson, as Laura, is as cruel, 
cold and impersonal as death. PETER FLEMING. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Small Back Room.” (Empire.)——‘“ Eureka Stockade,” 
(Gaumont and Marble Arch Pavilion). 

REPRIMANDED the other day for blowing neither hot nor cold enough 
on the films I reviewed, and accused of lack of enthusiasm for the 
good and lack of invective for the bad, I am happy to have been 
given the opportunity by The Small Back Room to blow, with a 
perfectly clear conscience, very hotly indeed down a long golden 
trumpet, to the accompaniment of bells, cheers and other loud sounds 
indicative of praise. For it is a fine film. Taken from the novel 
by Mr. Nigel Balchin, it shows us how, during the war, a lame 
scientist with an inferiority complex finds his salvation in the suc- 
cessful dismantling of a booby-type bomb, and it also shows us 
with brilliant accuracy—and this is where the real strength of the 
film lies—the various men and women who, often temperamentally 
incompatible and coming from every walk of life, worked together 
in those days for the common good. Each one of these people can 
be recognised and pigeon-holed in the mind as instinctively as they 
would be in real life, and one accepts them so easily and fits them 
with so little effort into the remembered war-time pattern that one 
gets an uncanny sense of taking part in the picture oneself, or at 
any rate of re-living that part of one’s history. 

The cast is large and talented. Mr. David Farrar and Miss 
Kathleen Byron head it, followed by Messrs. Leslie Banks, Jack 
Hawkins, Michael Gough, Cyril Cusack, Miss Renée Asherson and, 
in a small but memorable interpretation of a Cabinet Minister, Mr. 
Robert Morley. Not one of these skilled actors appears to be acting, 
and although due credit must be given them they are aided 
immeasurably by the script writers, directors and producers, the 
versatile Messrs. Powell and Pressburger. Only once do these two 
throw a shadow over their picture’s effulgence, and that is when 
they plunge into symbolism and turn Mr. Farrar’s yearning for the 
whisky he knows he must resist into an impressionist’s nightmare. 
This is regrettable, but it is brief. For the rest there is humour, 
courage, pathos, suspense and a lively understanding of the English 
character. 


By August Strindberg. 


Following on the success of The Overlanders the Ealing Studios 
have made a second film in Australia with Mr. Chips Rafferty head- 
ing a large cast of competent and, to me, unknown actors. ‘The 
Eureka Stockade, of which I am ashamed to say I had never heard, 
is a slice of history as dear to Australians as is the Magna Carta 
to us, and indeed it bears comparison inasmuch as both these 
episodes were concerned with the liberty and the rights of man. 
In 1853 gold is found in Australia, and every able-bodied man leaves 
his farm or job in the city and goes off with a spade to dig for it, 
thereby threatening the new-found colony with economic bank- 
ruptcy. Harried by the police who, forerunners of their present-day 
counterparts, demand to see their licences or any other bits of paper 
they happen to have on them at every possible opportunity, an¢ 
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thoroughly enraged at being chased, arrested and treated as intruders 
in a country they claim as their own, they riot. Troops are sent, 
and there, on Eureka Hill, five hundred ill-armed diggers are 
decimated in fifteen minutes. Public opinion is outraged, however, 
and feelings run so high that the authorities are forced in the end 
to give the miners their rights—land, laws, citizenship, all the 
things, in fact, that man desires so eagerly to possess and abuses so 
happily when he gets them. 

This film has all the qualities of a first-rate documentary, with 
splendid crowd scenes, plenty of action and, for all Mr. Rafferty’s 
excellence, no star to dim the myriad smaller lights. Romance in 
the shape of Miss Jane Barrett lifts its head warily from time to 
time, only to be submerged in a wave of clamouring manhood, in 
dirt and digging, drink and arson, bayonets and cavalry chargts, 
only to be lost in a whole churning sea of men whipped into furious 
whirlpools by the winds of injustice. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro was given at Covent Garden on 
January 22nd, wholly in English. Figaro was sung by Geraint Evans, 
whose voice is well suited to the part, though it lacks the ringing, 
resonant quality necessary for real dramatic effectiveness. Elizabeth 
Schwarzkopf’s Susanna was a charming, sophisticated person with 
considerably more distinction than her mistress. Her soubrette airs 
were a charming affectation rather than natural (in fact, she was not 
happily cast), but both her singing «nd her acting were always 
marked by intelligence and good stage sense. Eugenia Zareska was 
hopelessly miscast as Cherubino ; her voice is far too dark and her 
whole appearance and temperament unsuited to the part. Sylvia 
Fisher’s Countess was a rather wooden figure who did not inspire 
sympathy. The part needs experience and great vocal finish, and 
the applause which greeted her Dove sono was a tribute to Mozart’s 
music rather than to the perfection of the performance. Hans Braun 
as the Count seemed strangled by the unfamiliar arrangements of 
English consonants, so that his voice (which had sounded excellent 
the week before when he sang in German at the Albert Hall) never 
had a fair chance. The most wholly satisfactory figure of all—in 
appearance, voice and dramatic representation—was Howell Glynne’s 
Doctor Bartolo, which could hardly have been bettered. 

Peter Brook was determined, as in all his productions, to do some- 
thing new and different. Some small points were inoffensive except 
as evidences of a fussy mentality—the riding-boot polished by Figaro 
during Se vuol ballare and the book flourished by Bartolo during his 
aria. Even the conversion of Don Basilio into a dandified French 
abbé de salon, perpetually using his quizzing-glass, might be regarded 
as a solution of the problem presented by Murray Dickie’s lack of 
inches. But the irruption of the kitchen staff at the end of Non 
pii andrai, Susanna’s handbag containing all the apparatus for 
writing a letter and the misconception of the ballet in Act 3 seem 
to argue a determination to be novel at all costs, even that of good 
sense. Rolf Gérard’s sets and clothes provided very pleasant colour 
schemes for Acts 1 and 3 (though Cherubino’s arrival through the 
window in Act I made it difficult to understand why he did not 
escape the same way instead of hiding). Act 3 looked too much 
like a Christmas-card, while the absence of a writing-table and the 
complicated manoeuvres necessary to make the ballet even feasible 
disqualified it from a purely practical point of view. 





* x * + 


A new cello sonata by Alan Rawsthorne was played by Anthony 
Pini at the W gmore Hall on January 21st. Its single movement is 
divided into an introduction, which presents the chief material in a 
simple and impressive form, two fast sections, a singularly beautiful 
Adagio and a short last section in which the material of the intro- 
duction is presented in a new and extremely dramatic form. The 
motto theme of the sonata has an harmonic ambiguity typical of the 
composer, and the alternation of lyrical and dramatic moods is well 
managed, so that the whole work gives an impression of great natural- 
ness. It was this quality which was so conspicuously absent from 
the three sonatas for two pianos played at the Chelsea Town Hall 
on January 24th by Ilona Kabos and Noel Mewton-Wood. Natural 
expressiveness was at a discount when Hindemith, Stravinsky and 
Bartok formed their musical styles (if Stravinsky can be said to have 
formed a final style), and all three sonatas now give the impression 
of extreme artificiality, always clever but often wilful. Experimenting 
becomes a habit like anything else, and there are some combinations 
which are unusual for the excellent reason that they are unsuccessful. 
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If Bartok had to write for two pianos and percussion, we can comfort 
ourselves with the thought that it has been done and will not tempt 
others by its novelty. MartTIN Cooper. 


ART 


LONDONERS should say thank-you to Birmingham for the Richard 
Wilson exhibition, which has now arrived at the Tate but lightly 
depleted. In Wilson, the classical and romantic overlap to such an 
extent that the terms become even more suspect than usual without 
redefinition. Notwithstanding those uneasy essays in mythology to 
which Ruskin and Reynolds took exception, the classicism Wilson 
learned in Italy was in its essentials formal ; it was based, that is 
to say, not so much upon allusions to the antique as upon a con- 
sidered disposition of his materia] so as to produce an ordered poise, 
In an age of reason he searched for an absolute structure beneath 
appearances. Yet, hand in hand with his intellectual, selective 
approach, and quite inseparably from it, went an elegiac contempla- 
tion of nature which equally represents the romanticism of the 
eighteenth century. Wilson borrowed the deep perspectives and 
the affecting light and tonality of the Venetians, the delicacy of 
Claude, the veiled and dusty atmosphere of Gaspard Poussin, to 
which he added the golden light of Cuyp and the homely, tangled 
mysteries of Ruysdael. The tenderness of his response to nature 
looks back to Giorgione and forward to Constable and Turner. His 
Entrance to a Wood points the way to Samuel Palmer. The Fallen 
Tree is forerunner to Sutherland’s Sprawling Treetrunk and Nash’s 
Monster Field. From the afterglow of the Campagna and the 
majesty of the Welsh mountains he distilled something which touched 
his contemporaries at a multitude of points, yet duplicated none of 
them. He was the first English landscapist, and it served him ill. 

Before his Italian trip, if, as one assumes, the views of Dover 
Castle predate his departure for Venice and Rome, he was as 
English as, say, Wilson Steer. After his return, in spite of his pot- 
boiling lapses, in spite of the uncouth rusticity of some canvases 
painted under the influence of the Dutchmen he admired and a 
certain naivety in some others, it was Wilson who brought a new 
and aristocratic finesse to bear upon the English preoccupation with 
and love of nature. His evenly-lit and almost shadowless groups 
flit through their age as typically as Hillyarde’s figures did in another, 
and as delicately. But because these unhurried, unforced records of 
a poetic sensibility were neither Dutch nor Italian, Wilson, as we 
all know, suffered an almost complete lack of patronage, and had to 
console himself with porter. A catalogue of 1814, a century after 
his birth, hoped “that the exertion of such talents may never again 
remain unrewarded during the lifetime of him who may possess 
them,” and thought that “the merits of Wilson’s works is now 
justly appreciated.” It may be questioned whether we yet appreciate 
them fully. 

Of especial interest are the drawings belonging to the Earl of Dart- 
mouth which prompted the exhibition. Among the works of Wilson’s 
“circle” to be noted are three Canalettos from H.M. the King’s 
collection, Claude’s ever-enchanting Enchanted Castle, and as 
welcome representatives of their period, a John Inigo Richards and 
two entirely delightful George Lamberts. M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


COLONIAL AIMS 


Sir,—I hope that Col. Stanley's article of January 21st does not indicate 
that the Conservative Party is considering an alteration in the policy of 
working towards Dominion status for the Colonies. The right to secede 
from the Commonwealth is the fundamental test of our sincerity in claim- 
develop Colonial peoples for their own benefit and for that of the 
that Col. Stanley does not use the words 
and indeed a caution in this 

It is clear that not all Colonials 
the Imperial venture at 


ing to 
whole world. It is significant 
“partner” or “partnership” at all, 
respect is not altogether undesirable. 
are sufficiently advanced for partnership 

this time. Both Col. cle and your own leading article warn 
of the generalisation, and it may be that in some cases 
“apprenticeship” is more appropriate than “ partnership” as a term 
to describe the present phase of Colonial development. Apprenticeship 
is not a status incompatible with the self-respect of Colonial peoples 
who are endeavouring rapidly to learn the skills acquired over a period 
of several generations in this country; but surely equa! partnership in the 
Commonwealth must be our final goal. 

Our aim should be so to conduct Colonia] development that the right 
to secede will not be We have to make the Colonial peoples our 
willing partners in the democratic way of life. In this respect Col. 
Stanley’s aims are not clear; there is nothing in his article which is 
designed to attract Colonial peoples to the idea of working as partners 
with us in the modern world, and no positive appeal to them for their 
co-operation. It is not enough to disclaim dreams of permanent paternalism 
(my italics). What we need is an attitude in ourselves which will 
induce in the Colonial peoples (especially in the educated sections) a 
feeling that by working with us they are pulling their weight in an 
exciting venture of mutual benefit to themselves and to us. If we 
cannot or wil! not produce this feeling, either the Communists or the 
Americans will take our place. 

If the Conservatives’ forthcoming “Imperial Charter” is to meet the 
need of the times, it must attempt to inspire the Colonial peoples as well 
as to awaken the British electorate to our Imperial opportunity. It is of 
more than party politica! significance that such an attempt should be 
made.—Yours faithfully, NEVILL ORGEL. 

136 Walton Street, Oxford. 

Sir,— Whilst congratulating The Spectator upon its decision to publish 
a series of articles on Colonial affairs and upon its leading article, The 
Unknown Colonies, may 1 point out that one reference in the latter 
almost suggests that the Colonies are not too weil known to your leader 
writer ? The article speaks of “the vast Colonial Empire with its 450 
million inhabitants.” The population of the Colonial Empire varies with 


little 


equa. 
Stanley's 
dangers of 


used. 


nou 





Whom shall I ask 
to be my Executor or Trustee? 


We 


someone whom we can trust im 


This is a question which comes to us all. 
must find 


plicitly, someone whose ability to com plete the 


task is beyond all doubt and whose sympathy 
will remove any anxiety which may be felt by 
those we leave behind. Barclays Bank fulfils all 


these requirements and has for many years pro 
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what the term includes, and is in any case only an estimate, but sub- 
tracting the new Dominion of Ceylon, it certainly cannot exceed 60 
millions. Is the writer thinking of India or Burma, which of course 
were never part of the Colonial Empire ? The article also refers to two 
Dominions in Africa, but Southern Rhodesia, though approximating in 
some respects to Dominion status, is a self-governing colony. 

In the excellent article which Col. Oliver Stanley 
the series, I think he has slip in referring to “the difficult 
problem presented by the Malayans (sic) and Indians in Malaya.” Should 
it not be the Chinese and Indians ? The Malays can scarcely be said 19 
be*a problem in their own country. The question as to the future of 
Pitcairn posed by Mr. Marc Greene may be compared with the parallel 


with 


made a 


inaugurates 


ase of Tristan da Cunha, whose inhabitants have twice refused to leave 
mm even more inhospitable and isolated territory —Yours faithfully, 
9 Kew Gardens Road, Kew, Surrey. W. E. Simnetrt. 


Sir,—I am delighted to learn that you intend to publish a series of articles 
on Colonial aims. In the 1914-18 war I was engaged in instructing 
the American troops, who came over in large numbers to be incorporated 
in the capabilities of our rifle, the Lee Enfield, par- 
They had been trained in the use 

for obvious reasons—and it was 


in our formations, 
ticularly in the matter of rapid fire. 
of the Springfield, but had to discard 
my job to demonstrate the superiority of the Lee Enfield. In many con- 
versations with both officers and men I found that they all were firmly 
convinced that the Colonies were taxed to keep up our Navy, and simply 
would not believe me when I told them they were wrong. It is to be 
hoped your articles will dispel that false impression, so widely held.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., J. BucHanan. 
Wood End, Strone, Argyll. 


INTERMINGLE JEST WITH EARNEST 


Sir,—No one admires your contributor, Janus, more than I do, despite 


his habit, periodically, of disconcerting me by an irruption of what I 
can only describe as Plymouth Brotherhood which raises a temporary 
spot on his mind. In The Spectator of January 21st, for example, 


he comments on the effect on our daily papers of the small increase of 
newsprint they have recently received, and, on the whole, appears to be 
displeased by it. The “spot” is to be found in the following passage: 
“It, of course, provides more news-space, but the value of that depends 
on the nature of the news served up; if it is an Aly Khan-Rita Hayworth 
splash the gain is small.” But is it? The function of a newspaper is to 
report human activity, which includes the folly as well as the wisdom of the 
world. Should we not receive a false picture if we were told only what 
interests the earnest-minded people who are, we may warrantably believe, 
largely to blame for the mess in which we all are ? Is not Janus making 
a prime mistake in thinking that folly is unworthy to be reported and 
that the queer quirks of people are not fit to be noticed ? What dreams 
e if we spent our waking hours 4n pondering over all those 
doing their damnedest 


we should hav 


excessively initialled organisations which are now 
for us! Is it any stupider to read about Aly Khan and Rita Bayt vorth 
han to read Sir John Boyd Orr’s horrific forecasts of world famine ? 
Sir John is rapidly becoming sociology’s Fat Boy, and seems to : 
sadistic desires to make our flesh creep. If I have to choose between 
him and Dick Barton, I will choose Dick Barton without a qualm 

My dismay at finding Janus once again letting a Plymouth Brother 
bounce about in his body changed to delight when, turning over a few 
pages of The Spectator, I came upon Mr. R. H. Cecil's delightful article, 
As To George Padmore. All, I perceived, was well. The practice of 
Janus was better than his preaching. He may have suffered a qualm 
or two about printing this account of worthless fellow who had the 
deplorable habit of kicking policemen on that part of their body 
which is intended by heaven to be kicked and, more reprehensibly, of 


ateglass windows, though that act might be defended on the 


ided much needed employment for glaziers. Could 


smashing pk 


ground that it prov 
not Mr. Cecil have spent his time more profitably in telling us about a 
young man who devoted all his days to thought about the League of 


yield to such morbid ideas : he 
accepted the fact that it all sorts to make a world and that the way 
to the better, if better there be, exacts a full look at the worst. We learn 
at least as much from the follies of our neighbours as they learn from our 
high-minded solemnities. 

I remember, Sir, an occasion when a little girl came into the local 
branch of the county library to borrow a book for her mother. When 
she was asked what kind of book wanted, she replied that her 
stories. The voluntary librarian picked 
book without any love in it!” 


Nations ? But glory be, did not 


Janus, 


takes 


was 


mother was rather tired of love 
up a volume and 


said, “ Well, here's a 
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The child looked dubious. 
she exclaimed.—I am, Sir, yours very respectfully, 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. 
[Janus writes: If the papers want to say that Aly Khan seems to be 
thinking of marrying Rita Hayworth let them say so by all means, but 
to sleuthing the enamoured pair from country to country 


“Oh, I think mother would like a little love,” 
St. JOHN ERVINE. 


when comes 

and continent to continent, with daily reports on the progress of the 
ror wuld have thought that even Mr. Ervine might begin to 
be i.] 





BY THE BANKS OF THE AVON 


Sir,—Near the spot where, succeeding the legendary Guy of Warwick, the 
old Warwick historian, Rous, made his home five hundred years ago, and 
close to Blacklow Hill, on which the Black Dog of Arden wreaked ven- 
geance on Piers Gaveston, “ the minion of a hateful King,” Shakespeare’s 
Avon glides sweetly through typicat Warwickshire countryside. This 
historic and placid beauty is threatened by a proposal of the East 
Midlands division of the British Electricity Authority to erect a huge 
generating station at a cost of £11,500,000, drawing water from the 
Avon, occupying 259 acres of good agricultural land and, of course, 
defiling thousands more. The cooling towers will be plainly visible from 
Royal Leamington Spa and from the historic Guy’s Cliffe House at 
Warwick, and will mar the landscape for many miles around. 

It is national policy to attract visitors to our beautiful countryside, and 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie in his development plan for the West Midland 
Region gives it as his view that this heart of England area should be 
developed as a national cultural and pleasure resort. These aims are 
quite incompatible with the proposal to erect a huge generating station 
on this spot. Unless the vandals are checked the visitors whom we are 
seeking to attract to the Festival of Britain Year in 1951 may be shocked 
by the sight of smoke and dirt belching over the countryside which they 
are asked to consider as one of England’s loveliest rural scenes, and the 
visitor to Kenilworth Castle, mounting Amy Robsart’s Tower, will have 
his gaze drawn to a multiplicity of huge and ugly cooling towers of the 
type with which we have become al! too sadly familiar. Surely the fair face 
of Warwickshire need not be so besmirched ; is it too late to appeal to the 
Englishman’s sense of beauty, and for every lover of Shakespeare’s War- 
wickshire to unite in protest against this outrage ?—Yours faithfully, 

GEORGE PURCELL, Mayor. 

The Mayor’s Parlour, Royal Leamington Spa. 


JUVENILE CRIME AND PARENTS 
Srr,—The exception which I took to the view that citizenship might 
appropriately be taught by a parental Government, using the Ministry 
of Education as its instrument, depended on the interpretation which 
might be given to this view. It could reasonably involve the formulation 
of a set of principles by a Government, with a directive to teachers that 
those principles must be taught in schools. My criticism is, firstly, 
that such an effort would have little result in raising the ethical standards 
of the population. A teacher is of value to the community by reason 
of his personal integrity, and by his ability to teach certain subjects. 
If he is unable to convey the values which count most in his own life, 
external directives will be of littl use. Moreover, as a teacher he 
implants and encourages certain civic virtues, which are inseparable from 
good behaviour and sound learning in a well-ordered school. Schools 
have played a stabilising part through many difficult years, by maintaining 
their own pattern of relationships, and their own standards of value, 
while those of the outside world were crumbling; to his dismay the 
contribution in danger of destruction 
from his own job to do others, 






teacher now sees his particular 
because he is continuously taken away 

which, though necessary and valuable, are at bottom the responsibility 
of the whole community. My second criticism is that an external direc- 
tive in such a matter, by a Government department could involve a 
violation of the teacher’s own conscience; and further could open the 
door to the teaching of views which ht be in opposition to those of 
the general body of parents. 

As to the remedy for the present situation, I can find none other than 
an intensification of the care shown by the main body of parents in the 
oversight of their children when they are out of school. This is made 
increasingly difficult by long journeys to distant schools. Already, in 
m parts of the country, disputes have arisen as to the behaviour of 
children on trains and buses, and one town at reported to 
have 1orised the bus company to turn badly-behaved children off the 
Problems of this type involve extraordinary burdens upon public 
the decisions surely involve legal issues, and the treatment is 
a badly-behaved child into a better one, but rather to 
But it is a problem for the com- 








least is 





buses. 
eervants ; 
not likely to 
give scope 
munity and not one for teachers alone 


turn 
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for further wrong-doing. 
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1 hilar 


1 was that 
this is one of the fairly easy ways of repairing weakened family associa- 
tions. As your correspondent points out, public parks are full of such 
groups at week-ends. The need, I suggest, is for a great multiplication 
of playing grounds, close enough to homes to make bus journeys un- 
necessary, and designed to give scope for boisterous and even destructive 
behaviour, without damage to near-by property. I do not think this 
touches the child of the really bad home, but I think it might well save 
children from normal but busy homes from the first step into irresponsible 
behaviour, and thence to associations which lead to crime. In this 
teachers and parents could co-operate, and so strengthen the hold which 
together they have over the juvenile population. The teacher’s best 
contribution can be made by supporting family influences by all means 
in his power, rather than in undertaking responsibilities which are not, 
and cannot be, truly his.—Yours faithfully, C. A. Murray, 
Education Department, The University, Reading, Berks. 
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BRITONS IN PAKISTAN 


S1rR,—Having récently returned from the North West Frontier Province 
of Pakistan, which Mr. Close so admirably describes in The Spectator of 
January 7th, I should like to underline all he says about “ the sense of 
being needed ” and welcomed today. He refers to the “ few missionaries” 
who are stil] there. They are indeed far too few, and they have never 
been more appreciated than they are now. Exactly a year ago I ha 
occasion to motor from Bannu to Tank, through disturbed country. I 
was driven by Dr. Arthur Iliff, a C.M.S. missionary. Time after time 
we were stopped by tribesmen who recognised the doctor’s car and 
intercepted him to ask after some relation he was treating, or simply to 
pass the time of day with an old friend who speaks their languages 
perfectly. Nor could anyone fail to be impressed by the position which 
three lady missionaries occupy at the place I was bound for—the frontier 
town of Tank. For over twenty years they have built up a hospital 
there and were, even when conditions were most unsettled, as safe as 
if they had been at the heart of civilisation, because of the affection and 
respect which they have won. 

There must be younger men and women with educational and medical 
qualifications who would like to go and help carry on this satisfying and 
rewarding work. The Church Missionary Society has need of s 
and the people of the hills will welcome them.—Yours faithfully, 

78 Cheyne Court, Chelsea, S.W.3. KENNETH JARDINE. 





FOXHUNTING FACTS 


S1R,— Would it not be more just to all concerned if Mr. Greenwood was 
td ascertain the facts with regard to the conduct of foxhunting before 
he presumes to make categorical statements designed to injure that sport ? 
He says that the practice of moving cubs from one part of the country 
to another is not forbidden by the Masters of Foxhounds Association 
On the contrary, masters have been frequently warned that should any 
instances be brought to the notice of the committee the strongest possible 
action will be taken against offenders. 
He also speaks of an incident in 
whip a fox off the top of an outhouse . 
hounds.” In fact the hunt did nothing of the sort. 
succeeded in “ shooing ” the fox into an outhouse in order that 
be rounded up and subsequently released, so that—as laid down in t! 
rules of the M.F.H. Association—it should “not be hunted again,” 
nuch less killed.—I am, yours faithfully, J. W. Firzwiiiam, 
M.F.H. Association, §1 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Honorary Secret 


Cheshire “when the hunt tried to 
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FOOD SUBSIDIES 


S1r,—I was surprised to see you advocating (in The Spectator of Januar} 
14th) a halt to the continual rise in food subsidies—now runn 
£500,000,000 a year. Surely it is the policy of the Government, and rightly, 
that our present economic burdens should be distributed equitably over the 
whole nation. If every rise in the price of imported food were passed on 
to the consumer, the burden would vary inversely with income—the poor 
feeling it more than the rich. On the other hand, by increasing the 
subsidies to keep pace with rising prices and then financing the subsidies 
from direct and indirect taxation, the Chancellor ensures that people 
contribute according to their means, and that hardship is not inflicted 
unduly upon any one section of the community. To counterac? the 
inflationary pressure exerted by this £500,000,000 it is always open to 
the Chancellor to seek more revenue from new taxation. Those who 
profess interest in a sound fiscal policy would therefore do better to 
press Sir Stafford to raise once again the level of income-tax.—I am, Sit, 
yours faithfully, M. ATIYAH. 
Blackland, Bush Lene, Send, Surrey. 
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writing on shoes 
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“The damage done by badly fitted shoes was brought 
home to me by numberless cases of foot deformation. 
Such things are disgraceful in an intelligent community, 
and a bar to the physical progress of the race. The 
mind and the body alike are strongly influenced by 
comfort or discomfort—especially where one’s feet 
are concerned. 

If I can persuade the whole world to wear the shoe I 
have personally designed for perfect foot comfort, I shall 
feel it is one of the best services I have 
ever rendered humanity.’’ 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes 
NORVIG SHOE GO. LIMITED, Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON 
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To say “there is salt between us” 
denotes a lasting friendship among 
the Arab peoples. Salt was always 
held in great esteem by the Ancients, 
and salt-cellars were often objects of 
great beauty, such as the one pictured 
at right, the Seymour Salt of the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 
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RS The “ Puritan Watch 
shown on the left above 
is a typical example of mid-seven- 
teenth century craftsmanship. 
By its side is shown a modern precision- 
made wrist watch, typical of those you 
will find at Camerer Cuss. impeccable in 
appearance and exemplary in their 
timekeeping, they are all backed by the 
Camerer Cuss reputation—a reputation 
gained and sustained over a century 
and a half. 
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must promise me one thing.’ 


“ What's that?” 
“That you'll take them regu- 


“You're sleeping badly, you’re | ought to try them. 
always tired and nervy, and 
you’ve no appetite. Can’t you 
take a holiday ?” 
“Wish I could, but it’s quite 
impossible.” 
“Well then, will you do some- 
thing else forme? I’ve got some 
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(Dept. 23), St Helens, Lancs. 
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BOOK-TOKENS 


Sir,—Such a letter as that from your correspondent and the fact that 
you will print it are an indication that book-tokens have come to be 
regarded more in the nature of a public service than as a commercial 
venture for the benefit of the trade. Whilst we are anxious to minimise 
any difficuity which the public might have in buying or exchanging tokens, 
we have to bear in mind that the service must pay for itself and that 
certain conditions are essential if that is to be achieved. The only com- 
pulsion on a bookseller to sell or exchange book-tokens is his willingness 
to serve his customers. In fact there are very few reputable booksellers 
who do not willingly perform this service. In the rules printed on the 
back of the token card we state clearly that it is negotiable at most book- 
shops and bookstalls. 

Some years ago a limitation restricting tokens to the purchase of new 
books was removed, but it is entirely within the competence of the second- 
hand bookseller to refuse to accept a token. It is perhaps pertinent to 
add that the token scheme is the property of the Booksellers’ Association, 
and the directors of the company which administers the scheme are 
nominated by that association and receive no remuneration for their 
services. The book trade regards book-tokens as a service to the public. 
Finally, we thank Lieut.-Col. Garwood for his reasonable letter and you 
for printing it.—-Yours faithfully, H. Tensy, Secretary. 

Book Tokens, Ltd., 28/30 Little Russell Street, W.C.1. 


EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


Sir,—I read with much interest the excellent article From School to 
Army by the headmaster of Tonbridge, in The Spectator of December 
31st. There is one small point, however, on which the writer has been mis- 
led. I refer to the suggestion that boys during their National Service will 
have no opportunity for serious reading, and will find difficulty in con- 
tinuing their studies. Under the Army Education Scheme, the provision 
of facilities for the serviceman (including the more academically-minded) 
is as follows:—(i) Three hours of training time per weck compulsorily 
devoted to instruction and guided reading according to the requirements 
of the individual. These are known as continuation studies. (ii) Courses 
and classes conducted at various levels in the soldiers’ own time, and 
known as individual education. (iii) Correspondence courses, arranged 
and largely paid for by the Army, in all subjects up to degree standard. 
In contrast to “a corner in a canteen ” there are library facilities, includ- 
ing reference and toxt-books available in every unit, together with quiet- 
room and information-room accommodation for concentrated study. 
Every care is taken to ensure that all members of a unit are made aware 
of the existence of these facilities —Yours truly, 
R. EDGEWORTH-JOHNSTONE, 
Director of Public Relations, 
The War Office, Whitehall, S.W.r. 


UNIVERSITY AWARDS 


Str,—* Lestrian ” must not take me too seriously. I do not really expect 
the present “ generous” Government to grant me £1,000 a year, or even 
£1, when they are this year extracting £2,000-odd. Of course I could 
send my child to Oxford by raising capital, but I have already had to do 
this to the extent of £400-£500 to meet my tax claims ; it is a bad habit 
to get into, and no stopping once you begin. 

I, too, have given up smoking for the last six or seven months, and 
have had few holidays or drinks for some years. I cannot, of course, 
really go into all personal reasons and circumstances, but I may add that 
I admire “ Lestrian’s” own efforts —Yours faithfully, 

The Malt House, Burghclere, Newbury. ALBAN F. L. Bacon. 


WHICH PITT? 
Sir,—The reply to Mr. David Savory’s question is “ William Pitt the 
Elder in 1741” as in The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations. But the 
O.D.Q. should have quoted from the D.N.B.: 

“In the account of the debate, furnished by Dr. Johnson to the 
Gentleman's Magazine for November, 1741 (p. 569), Pitt is made 
to deliver the celebrated retort to Horace Walpole the elder. Pitt pos- 
sibly said something of the kind on this occasion, but the phrasing of 
the retort was clearly Johnson’s.” 

—~Yours faithfully, 


, 


FREDERICK PaGe, 
For the Compilers. 
Oxford University Press, Amen House, Warwick Square, E.C.4. 


H. G. WELLS 


Str,—I am collecting material for the authorised life of H. G. Wells. I 

would be most grateful if anyone who has unpublished recollections of 

him, or who has any letters or papers written by him they might care 

to let me see, would be kind enough to write to me.—I am, Sir, 

yours, &c., ANTHONY WEsT. 
The Old Rectory, Tarrant Hinton, Blandford, Dorset. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


How much cleverer are wild birds than tame! Opposite the windows 
of a houseful of bird-observers hangs from an apple-bough a frequently 
replenished allowance of fat. It is suspended from a longish piece of 
string. The tits—in this case great tits—for whom it is intended have 
decided against the difficult manoeuvre of swinging at the end and eating 
while in motion. Instead, they perch on the bough, pull up the string, 
and stand on successive folds till the fat is well within reach. A similarly 
intelligent feat has been recorded of several species, though it is not, 
I think, common. Contrast this action with the behaviour of certain 
pullets which I provide not infrequently with cabbage leaves. They 
enjoy the greenery, but find eating not a little difficult, and the too 
mobile leaf may be dragged half across the run. Never yet have I seen 
either pullet or cockerel hold the food steady with its claw. This 
so simple device is beyond the bird’s reach. Domesticity has doubtless 
added to the intelligence of some animals, especially dog and cat; but 
it has probably damaged the brains of those cultivated for special purposes 
Sheep, with the possible exception of Fell sheep, are in the same category 
as poultry, though the birds often have the extra handicap of being 
deprived of a mother’s schooling. 


A Vagrant Auk 

In a charming narrow valley in North Devon, known to me as a 
nesting haunt of both raven and buzzard, there was picked up the other 
day the body of a littl auk. The great auk is an extinct species 
The little auk is a common bird in the Far North, where it breeds ; but 
rare in Great Britain. All the considerable winter immigrations that 
have been recorded at wide intervals have been due to stress of weather 
when casualties have been heavy. The appearance of this single bird 
in North Devon is odd for several reasons. The weather had not been 
severe, and as a rule auks do not visit the West Coast of this island 
even towards the North, much less in the South. However, as a migrant, 
the bird is singularly irregular, both in numbers and in destination. It 
may travel as far South as Gibraltar and the Mediterranean. The tribe 
of auks includes, of course, the razor-bills and guillemots, from which 
it differs greatly in the shortness of the beak. 


What Should We Grow ? 


An indirect controversy is proceeding among our more theoretic 
agriculturists on rival policies: should we try to be self-sufficient all round 
so far as maybe, or so arrange matters that each sort of food be grown 
in the country most suitable for it ?. One of the troubles is that England, 
especially, and less emphatically Great Britain, have a soil and Climate 
suited to almost every form of production. Our wheat yield is exceptionally 
heavy because we can sow in autumn. We are traditional producers 
of the best farm animals. Modern experience comes down in favour of 
more fruit and more vegetables, even very early broccoli. The cloche— 
and the glasshouse—counteract the few drawbacks of this temperate clime 
of ours. How nearly self-sufficing even a village or group of villages 
can be is being most persuasively demonstrated by the Village Produce 
Association, especially at its Hertfordshire centre. If only England 
consisted of villages, how simple our agricultural policy would be! But 
the towns, poor things, must always be nourished on stale and imported 
foods. It is impossible to arrive at a true agricultural and therefore rural 
policy without continuous reference to the needs of the towns. A sug- 
gestive view of the subject (somewhat obscured by ‘isms and abstractions) 
appears in the always interesting notes published by the Oxford economists, 
who emphasise the need of “ marrying agriculture to nutrition.” 


In the Garden 


Modern garden experts begin to urge earlier and earlier sowings of 
both flowers and vegetables. We are advised to sow peas (whether for 
the flower or the fruit) in January, if we did not take advantage of 
October and November. Success in such early sowing probably depends 
chiefly on the warmth of the soil. One old country gardener habitually 
sows his few early seeds on the site of a bonfire, which supplies warmth, 
manure and a friable surface. The ground can, of course, be warmed by 
any covering, whether of glass or straw, and cloches may be useful before 
the seed is sown as after. For every reason dwarf varieties are recom- 
mended. Almost all expert gardeners have a sort of craze for earliness, 
which derives probably from the higher prices then procurable ; but with 
regard to flowers, especially sweet peas, they are most desirable, to 
many of us as late as maybe, when the herbaceous plants begin to go off. 
However, this January, itself full of untimely blossom, tempts anyone 
to anticipate the normal sowing season. W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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man of the Cour 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royai 
College of P ns of Londen and the Royal College of Surgeons ol 
England. and is coverned by representatives of many medical and 
scientific mstitut It is a centre for research and information on 
‘ r and carries on continuous and systematic investigations in up- 
aboratories at Mill H Our knowledge has so increased that 

the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 


LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt 
Waring, Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s inn Fields. 
London, W.C.2. 
FORM OF BEQUEST. 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
Research, and I direct that the Treasurer’s 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


ml . 

Food and Population 
Road to Survival. 
Ir the world were endangered by a widespread outbreak of a terrible 
epidemic, a new Black Death, for which no immediate remedy were 
known and which threatened to decimate mankind before it could 
be checked, it is likely that the nations would get together with 
commendable speed to devise and put into operation measures to 
meet the menace; even the U.S.S.R. might participate without 
making too many frustrating reservations and time-wasting reterences 
to Moscow. But when no less a danger is clearly apparent by reason 
of the obvious widening of the gap between world food-production 
and the growth of world population, most of those who should be 
shocked to immediate action remain blissfully unperturbed. 

Those of us who were present at the birth of F.A.O., so few years 
ago, hoped that this vast and menacing problem would be first and 
foremost the task it would engage on and that its efforts would have 
the wholehearted support of governments. ‘Today we are, for the 
greater part, disillusioned people. Restriction here and limitation 
there have quietly moulded the form of F.A.O. to familiar pattern. 
It is genteel and eminently respectable, with statistics neatly filed 
and admirable advice ready for issue on request. But as a world 
power to meet the crisis we are facing it is impotent. It can do 
no more than renew the warnings its late Director-General so often 
sounded. 

Road to Survival sounds another loud alarm. As a book it has 
many defects. It is badly written, its presentation lacks balance, its 
charts and illustrations are a waste of good paper ; f 





By William Vogt. (Gollancz. 15s.) 


but in spite of 
these faults it is a book that should be read and widely read. The 
author has had much experience as Chief of the Conservation Service 
of the Pan-American Union. It is understandable, therefore, that 
he writes convincingly on soil erosion and many related problems. 
The picture he draws of the consequences of loss of soil by water 
and wind is terrifying. By contrast he fails to set in its appro- 
priate perspective the possibility of bringing back to cultivation vast 
areas that have become desert ; after all, much of the ground now 
being cleared for the groundnut scheme in East Africa could be 
fairly described as a “ dustbowl.” 

Mr. Vogt is less at home when he tackles the other side of the 
picture, which concerns the rapid increase of populations, particu- 
larly those of Asia. He defines the problem, which, as it now exists, 
is to a large extent a question of simple arithmetic, but he does not 
bring the whole complex situation, with its interplay of racial, 
religious and social influences, into anything approaching good 
perspective. That is probably why he has so little to contribute 
to suggestions for meeting the situation, beyond making the observa- 
tion that a billion dollars spent on discovering a cheap and dependable 
contraceptive would be money better spent than on the production 
of the atomic bomb. The struggle for existence is no more than the 
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struggle for “free energy.” That simple thermodynamic principle 
is often disregarded, but it cannot be evaded. 

In every quarter of the globe men are searching for new or 
undeveloped stores of solar radiation which for millions of years 
have been lying hidden from sight in the form of coal and oil. By 
increasing acreage and improving crops we are trying to make better 
use of the solar radiation that comes to us today. Unfortunately 
little or nothing is being done to use solar rays or other forms of 
energy that are now becoming available to man, as a means of con- 
verting carbon dioxide into sugar. That is a very difficult but by 
no means an impossible task for the chemist and biochemist. Already 
starch has been made from sugar in the test-tube, a change that was 
thought outside the range of the chemists’ powers in the laboratory, 
This laboratory approach to the major problem should certainly 
receive far more attention than it has been given. True, it is a long- 
range approach, but then so at present are plans for bringing to 
cultivation vast tracts that have in historic umes become deserts or 
others that have never yet been brought under man’s subjection. 

Jack DRUMMonpD. 


Aspects of Byzantine History 

Byzantium. An Introduction to East Roman Civilisation. Edited by 

Norman H. Baynes and H. St. L. B. Moss. (Oxford University Press, 

21s : 
IN recent years quite a number of books intencsd for the general 
rather than the specialised reader have been published in English on 
Byzantine art and history, so filling a need which previously could 
only be satisfied by reference to books in foreign languages. But 
the various other aspects of Byzantium’s very complex civilisation, 
religion, literature and so on still remained the preserve of specialists, 
and on such subjects as economics or finance the only material that 
existed was hidden in journals far from easily accessible. A volume 
which contains chapters by a number of authorities of international 
reputation on all aspects of Byzantine culture is thus welcome; 
especially so when, like this one, it is well produced, delightfully 
illustrated and reasonable in price. 

The book begins with an introduction by Professor Baynes, in 
which he examines what we mean by the term Byzantine in history, 
and defines the limits of the period. He sets out what the civilisa- 
tion stood for and what it gave to the world both directly and 
indirectly, and in a brief summary shows how very considerable 
that contribution was. The chapters that follow complete the details 
of the picture that he paints in brief, but with great brilliance, in 
the introduction. The chapters on history and art are in the main 
summaries of a very extensive literature, and both have been so 
often treated that in the short limits entailed by such a book as this 
there is little space for original research. But at the end of the 
chapter on art Diehl includes material that will be new to most 
people in this country regarding the later developments of Byzantine 
painting and the extension of Byzantine schools to include the 
Balkans and Russia. 

M. Grégoire’s chapter on the Church is again inevitably to some 
extent a summary of the work of others, and what he says will 
already be familiar to students of Church history. But this 
subject actually has a very wide significance. As Baynes points 
out in the introduction, an essential part of the Byzantine 
make-up was a confidence in Byzantium’s role as predicted by the 
Almighty, and with such a belief more or less universally held, 
religion assumed an importance in State affairs unequalled in almost 
any other society. The numerous debates on theological questions, 
the great schisms of the Church, the major rift with the West and 
the Iconoclast controversy were all of much more than purely 
ecclesiastical importance, and at times influenced the whole turn of 
events, not to mention the conduct of social life. In his excellent 
chapters on economics and finance M. Andréadés brings this out; 
the Christian outlook, urging support of the weak and poor, thus 
affected the attitude of the Government towards peasant landholders, 
and they were supported against the great landowners until the 
eleventh century, when the Government became too weak to enforce 
its rules. 

Though it exercised less effect on political history than did 
theology, monasticism was none the less of vast importance from the 
domestic point of view, and the whole of Byzantine social life was 
to a greater or lesser extent tinged by it. In early time the solitary 
hermits not only exemplified a life of self-sacrifice, but also came 
to be regarded almost as seers, whom even an Emperor might 
at times consult on matters of state. In later days the great 
monasteries were sO numerous over the Byzantine world that the 
countryside and iife therein would have assumed a different com- 
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Alex Comfort’s new novel 
ON THIS SIDE NOTHING 


A novel in which the experiences of an 
imaginary Jewish community “ somewhere in 
the Mediterranean” are used to portray 
Jewish life and character and to illuminate 
the situation of the Jew in the modern world. 
Alex Comfort is the author of “The Power 
House.” 8s. 6d. net. 


Lemprieres Classical 
Dictionary—New Edition 


A new edition of this celebrated dictionary of 
proper names mentioned in ancient authors 
with a chronological table. It has been 
revised with additions and a short notice of 
Dr. J. Lempriére by F. A. Wright, M.A., late 
Professor of Classics in the University of 
London. ‘The effect of the revision has been 
to bring it into harmony with modern usage. 


12s. 6d. net. 


ROUTLEDGE AND KEGAN PAUL 

















Out February 10th 


BRANGWYN’S 
PILGRIMAGE 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN ARTIST 
by William de Belleroche 
Royal &vo Illustrated 35s. net 


William de Belleroche’s new book follows up 
and supplements his earlier work Brangwyn 
Talks with much biographical detail of great 
interest and new, authentic and fascinating 
information about Sir Frank Brangwyn’s long 
and varied career. There are also numerous line 
and wash drawings by Brangwyn, many of them 
made specially for this book, and portraits of the 
artist and author by Augustus John, ).M., R.A. 
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Recent Publications 





THE STATION 
Robert Byron 


With an Introduction by CURISTOPHER SYKES. 
Robert Byron, who was 36 when killed in the war, was only 22 
when he wrote this remarkable book about his journey to 
Mount Athos. On its original publication the Daily Telegraph 
wrote “ It will bear reading again and again.” 


With 33 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 


TIME WAS AWAY 


Alan Ross and John Minton 
*“ A picture of life and landscape splashed on with bold strokes 
and burning colours. We are made to see and smell, hear and 
feel the place. That is the test of a good travel book.” Observer. 
Illustrated. 2Is. 


STUDIES IN BALLET 
William Chappell 
“He writes very vividly and with considerable grace. This 
exceptionally educative ballet book is charmingly produced.” 
New Statesman. Illustrated, 15s. 


ELEGIES 


Hamish Henderson 


“It takes a certain time for the experience of a war to be 
digested and integrated into poetry. In these poems it has 
been done.” NAOMI MITCHISON. 6s. 
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Just Published 
Rt. Hon. VINCENT MASSEY, c.H. 
On Being Canadian 


The great Canadian diplomat discusses his theme 
vividly and with authority, on the geographical, con- 
stitutional, cultural, and international levels. With 
frontispiece portrait. 12s, 6d. net 


MARGARET McWILLIAMS, LL.v. 
This New Canada 


An important and fully documented book on Canada’s 
history, the machinery of her national life, and her 
task in the modern world. With 47 illustrations in 
half-tone, and line drawings. 16s. net 





ERIC FITCH DAGLISH 
Birds of the British Isles 

Beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 48 wood 
engravings by the author, of which 25 are coloured by 

hand, and several drawings. Large Crown 4to. 


Limited to 1,500 copies. £5 5s. net 
Prospectus free from J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Letchworth, Herts 
ROBERT GIBBINGS Over the Reefs 


‘Handsomely illustrated and written with the oblique 
wit that you can linger over pleasantly. A wonderful 
blend of legends, good tourisme, incredible anecdotes, 
graphic description.” DESMOND HAWKINS in New 
Statesman. 85 wood engravings by the author. 15s. net 


SIR A. QUILLER-coUCH ‘Q’ Anthology 
‘In those of us who knew “Q” the book will evoke a 
hundred delighted and poignant memories, for his 
vital and vitalizing personality shines out from every 
page.” GERALD BULLETT in Cambridge Review. 
Edited by Dr. F. Brittain. 10s. 6d. net 
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plexion without them. The story of monasticism, as told by 
M. Delchaye, is fascinating and is particularly welcome. 

The chapters on education and language are of rather narrower 
scope, in that they are subjects which had less apparent effect on 
history, but they are informative and interesting, as is that on the 
imperial administration. That on literature is likely to appeal to a 
wider circle of readers, even though the Byzantine world produced 
practically no writers of the first rank from the purely literary point 
of view. There were, however, a number of important writers on 
theology and history, and the task accomplished by Byzantium in 
preserving and editing the classics was of course enormous. A 
chapter on the Byzantine contribution to the developmen: and 
codification of laws might also have been added here. 

The last four chapters in the book are concerned not so much with 
the affairs of the Byzantine world itself as with its relations with its 
neighbours. In Byzantium and Islam Vasiliev discusses links with 
the East; here Byzantium probably received more than she gave. 
In Byzantium and the Slavs Runciman shows the closeness of the 
links that bound Bulgaria, Serbia and later Rumania to Byzantium. 
There were numerous wars, no doubt, but the ties were so close that 
the whole Balkan area can in many respects be treated as a part of 
the Byzantine world. The debt of Russia to Byzantium was almost 
as great. 

Miller’s chapter, The Byzantine Inheritance in South-Eastern 
Europe, would perhaps have been better placed at the end of the 
volume rather than before those dealing with the Balkans and Russia, 
for it carries the story of Byzantine culture in Greece down to well 
nigh the present day. Those who have written on Byzantium in 
the past have often tended to regard the Latin Conquest of 1204 
as almost the end of the Byzantine age; at best the Palaeologue 
period has been accepied as a sad and feeble extension until the 
Ottoman conquest in 1453. In fact the Ottoman Empire, with its 
capital at Constantinople, represented in some ways a renewal of 
the old Byzantine one, and many elements of Byzantine life were 
preserved in Greece and the Balkans under Turkish rule, as if in 
cold storage. It was the world-wide disruption of the twentieth 
century that put an end to many an institution dating from early 
Byzantine times, rather than the invasion of East Europe by Islam. 

D. Tatsor RIce. 


French Foreign Policy 


Parliament and Foreign Policy in J. E. Howard. 


(Cresset Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Mr. Howarp’s theme is extremely important, not only for students 
of modern France but for all who are concerned with methods of 
popular and parliamentary control over foreign policy in a modern 
democratic State. He is concerned with the Third Republic and 
more particularly with its last twenty years, and he scrutinises with 
care and detailed study the mechanism of parliamentary control 
over foreign policy in these years. As a technical, juridical and con- 
stitutional explanation of how far the devices of the Third Republic 
led to effective parliamentary control his work is admirable. He 
sketches briefly the background of the ancten régime, the French 


France. By 
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[The Jacobite Movement 
The First Phase, 1688-1716 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bt. 
* Without doubt the best book on the subject ever written . the 
whole narrative is clear, concise and vivid .. . the principal characters 
live in these pages.” 
Sir John Squire (Illustrated Ldn. News) 
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Revolutionary experiments and the earlier nineteenth~<entury 
methods of conducting foreign policy. He shows that “the ancien 
régime bequeathed to later French political organisation . . . the forma! 
supremacy in external affairs of the head of the State”; that the 
rule of Napoleon reverted, after the Revolutionary attempts at more 
popular control, to “ complete executive freedom in foreign policy”; 
and that the predecessors of the Third Republic ‘alternated between 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic arrangements, leaving a division of 
opinion on this issue in the National Assembly of 1871. The con- 
stitution of 1875 reached a compromise here, as in so much else, 
Nominally the President controlled foreign policy ; but the Ministers 
wielded this power in effect, subject to requiring legislative sanction 
for certain acts and subject, too, to the general restrictions of 
ministerial responsibility to Parliament. 

The bulk of Mr. Howard’s book is devoted to examinatien of how 
these restrictions operated, how the system of collapsible Cabinets 
was offset by a high degree of individual continuity in office at the 
Quai d’Orsay, how the Committees of Foreign Affairs influenced the 
direction of foreign policy, and how the electorate itself might at 
times influence policy. His examination unfortunately ends in 1939, 
which limits its value in many ways. He insists that “there has 
always been a fundamental agreement, shared by the whole nation, 
as to what should be the object of French policy,” and he defines 
this aim entirely in terms of the German question. But events 
since 1939 have shown clearly enough that there was very consider- 
able and vital divergence of aim between those who sought prepared- 
ness against German attack in foreign alliances and those who sought 
safety in an understanding with Germany, and this goes deeper 
than a mere difference about methods of policy. Even before rg18 
there was also deep divergence between the colonial expansionists 
and the “ continentalists,” which affected foreign policy much more 
than he allows. 

This failure to penetrate formal similarities and seek the essential 
differences behind them springs largely from his excessively juridical 
and legalistic approach, and mars certain parts of even his constitu- 
tional descriptions. It is not strictly accurate to describe the French 
Cabinet as “an executive committee of Parliament from which 
it emanates,” or the French Senate as occupying “a position some- 
what similar to that of the British House of Lords.” Nor is the 
author happy in his incursions into wider aspects of French political 
life during the Third Republic. It is highly dubious to generalise 
that “in France financial, industrial and commercial groups are quite 
as subservient to political needs as these are to them.” M. Flandin 
would have been a happier man in 1935 had this been true. The 
historical and intellectual horizon of the whole work is, in short, 
too limited, and although most of it was admittedly written before 
1939, there has been an opportunity to revise it in the light of more 
recent events which Mr. Howard has deliberately rejected. He has 
done so on the grounds that none of his conclusions “ should be 
modified in the light of what has happened since the end of 1939.” 
This decision and this doubrful, if comforting, belief have diminished 
the quality and usefulness of the book. It is to be hoped that a 
future edition may be used to effect some more radical revision of 
judgement, for the merits of the book deserve it 


Davin THOMSON. 


Lister, the Man 


Heinemann. 17s. 6d.) 


A Goop many years ago one of Lister’s nieces—herself already ther 
an old lady—told the present writer that Quakerism was not 4a 
creed but a way of life. To the better informed that would perhaps 
have been a truism. But to some extent it explains Lister the man. 
It is true that he ceased nominally to be a Quaker when he married, 
at the age of twenty-nine, Agnes Syme, one of the daughters of 
Edinburgh’s leading surgeon. It was then a rule of the Society of 
Friends that marriages outside the confraternity could not be 
accepted. But his long Quaker ancestry, his Quaker upbringing 
and his own temperament were to ensure that, in all 
he remained a Quaker to the end of his life. The deep sense of a 
divine purpose in the universe, the industry, integrity, the gravitas 
and the slight aloofness from many of the commoner pleasures of 
mankind, ordinarily associated with the word Quaker—all these 
were to be found in him ; and, reinforced by his profound personal 
modesty, they were to make real intimacy with him a little difficult 
for the majority of his fellows. 


Joseph Lister. By Hector Charles Cameron. 


essentials, 
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His patients, of course, adored him, especially the children. * It’s 
us wee yins he likes the best,” said a small Edinburgh boy, “and 
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next it’s the auld women”; and once, when he found a little girl 
sobbing because her doll, which was leaking sawdust, had been 
removed by a nurse, he sent for a needle and cotton, and the most- 
discussed surgeon in Europe sutured the doll’s wound and restored 
its owner to happiness. From his assistants and students, too, he 
evoked almot limitless homage. But it was rather—in the earlier 
days—for the inspiring captain in a revolutionary, but still-to-be- 
won, war ; and later his world-fame was such that he was inevitably 
regarded as on a pedestal. It was not a pedestal that he had sought, 
but he lacked the particular kind of bonhomie to make younger 
men forget it. There were exceptions, however. One of his first 
lieutenants was Hector Clare Cameron, who became a close and 
lifelong friend. It is this Hector’s son, Dr. Hector Charles Cameron, 
who has now written, fortified by boyhood and family memories, 
this new life of Lister. 

As Dr. Cameron says, there is probably nothing new to be said 
about the technical aspects of Lister’s achievement. It was given 
to him to realise the possible bearing of Pasteur’s work on pathogenic 
micro-organisms upon the sepsis that, in every surgical ward in the 
world, was regularly destroying human lives. It was Lister who 
devised means for their slaughter and demonstrated, for the whole 
world to see, the basic and preventable cause of nearly all this misery. 

“he principle was not destroyed when an operating technique of 
a-sepsis superseded that of anti-sepsis. Lister still remains the great 
landmark between the old and the new ; and most of modern surgery 
was only made possible by his genius, his patience and his 
but wholly inflexible will-power. 

Dr. Cameron has therefore been mainly 
far as possible, to a new generation Lister 
few will read his book without falling under the old and 
finding themselves in the presence, for once at least, of unchallenge- 
able greatness. Lister was no doubt in some ways fortunate. He 
had enjoyed the love and wisdom of a father v himself a 
distinguished scientist ; and he was always a comparatively wealthy 
man. His marriage was cloudlessly happy, and his wife was able 
to keep his unpunctuality within reasonable bounds and t 
over the enormous difficulties that he had to face whenever he tried 
to express himself in > or in print. But other surgeons 
have been endowed with advantages as great; and there has been 
only one Lister H. H. BAsHrorp. 
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being outstandingly graceful. His treatment of evidence leayes 
nothing to chance ; witness the reference to a verse description of 
the earth by one Apollodorus, “of which almost nothing is known, 
as some apparent citations are probably not from it.” His maps and 
illustrations are efficient and full of rare tit-bits of information, such 
as that Britannia is to be found with her trident on a coin before 
the end of the third century a.p. But the inordinate delay of five 
years between composition and publication has the result of burden. 
ing the reader with some not easily assimilable after-thoughts by 
way of addenda; for instance, we learn on p. 203 that the orb of 
mediaeval kingship perhaps descends from a terrestrial globe of the 
second century B.c., only to have to unlearn this fascinating idea 
on p. 406. Footnotes are exhaustive, without over-encumbering the 
text, though it is not certain that Professor Thomson has found the 
ideal way of evading the scholar’s perpetual dilemma—that to be 
readable the text should be as bare as possible of reference to foot- 
notes, whereas to be technically valuable it must be dotted with a 
hideous rash of minute figures, raising almost every other word to 
some increasingly unlikely power. Professor Thomson’s way of 
escape is to group a cluster of notes appertaining to a succession 
of sentences, or even paragraphs, under a single reference-number, 
at the rate of only two or three to a page. The general reader (fo 
whom references are not intended) may thank him, but the specialist 
(for whom they are) may not. 

Yet the book is a scholar’s work for scholars, not for the general 
reader, and perhaps the fascination which it may have for the latter 
lies in a purely derivative feature. Classical geography shows us 
the ancients at their best and their worst. he Greeks’ practical 
experience ranged from Pytheas’ bold exploration of the British 
Isles down to the timidity which hugged coast-lines day and 
beached all night. Their theoretical efforts ranged from Eratosthenes’ 
brilliant calculation of the earth’s circumference and the inspired 
deduction, first recorded by Aristotle, that the earth must be round 
because it threw a curved shadow on the moon in eclipse, to naive 
superstitions about the “ necessary symmetry ” of the Nile with the 
Danube, or the ineradicable conviction that the Balkans could be 
circumnavigated. Even to the best of them there was nothing dis- 
turbing about the indeterminacy of their units of linear 1 
ment. The Romans, with characteristic gravitas, disregard 
graphy along with other sciences as an unsuitable occupat 
Herrenvolk, so that at times the confines of k 
actually, shrank while the known surface of the earth was expanding 
As a result they clumsily reversed the Greek hicl 
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scientific knowledge 
delusion, which had 
complacently made Asia much too small in comparison with Europe, 
by making it relatively much too large, with devastating effect upon 
all exploration down to Columbus and beyond 


t is this continuity of strength and weakness, through so many 
Ir this continuity agth and weak 1 
centuries of heroic adventure and lame withdrawal, of inspired 
eductic nd futile guessing, whic! akes the history of pre- 
deduction and futile guessing, which makes tl tory p 


scientific geography so fascinating a subject. The only matter f 
regret is that Professor Thomson has not availed himself of this 
continugty to carry his admirable history many centuries further; 
but perhaps he will. C. 
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Irish Politician 


Kevin O’Higgins. By Terence de Vere White. (Methuen. 18s.) 


For many of the younger generation of Irissmen the memory of 
Kevin O’Higgins is either one of awe at the horror of 
tion or of tolerant amusement at his “holy hour ”—the afternoon 
period during which the public-houses are closed as a result of his 
Licensing Act. Of the older generation few regard him with anything 
but dislike, drifting towards hatred. Yet Mr. de Vere White has 
undertaken to write of him with unabashed admiration. A spoiled 
priest at twenty, a somewhat bibulous law student at twenty-two, 
Kevin O’Higgins joined the Irish volunteers when twenty-three, but 
a year later, during the Easter Rising, did not reach Dublin in time 
to take part in the fight. At the beginning of 1919 he was assistant 
to W. T. Cosgrave, Minister for Local Government in that early 
Irish Dail which the British believed they could stifle by disdain. 
That they could not do so was in a large part due to this Ministry 
with a staff of four (including the Minister) operating in back rooms 
of Dublin’s back streets but nevertheless closely in touch with the 
Sinn Fein controlled County Councils. No one ever said of Kevin 
O’Higgins that he failed as an organiser. 

The Irish Revolution was, of course, a stage built for young men. 
But few were so young or seized the centre of the stage so ruthlessly 
as O’Higgins. He was thirty when he became Minister for Home 
Affairs and Vice-President of the Council in the post-Treaty Dail; 
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thirty-five when he was shot down by gunmen in Blackrock. In 
those five years he had probably made more enemies than any other 
man in Ireland. The Republicans and Irregulars hated him, for he 
was Minister of Justice during the Civil War and had his good share 
of responsibility for the shooting of the hostages, Joseph McGrath 
and the Old I.R.A. and Richard Mulcahy and the I.R.B. more than 
disliked him for his prompt action when both factions were struggling 
for control of the Free State Army. (He summarily dismissed the 
leaders on both sides.) 

But the enmity which O’Higgins was bound to incur from these 
decisions, which he was equally bound to make, was only a part of 
the whole. The revolutionary movement was served by so many 
antipathetic characters that it is a wonder it ever succeeded at all. 
Cathal Brugha was jealous of Collins ; Griffith suspicious of Childers ; 
Stack bitter about Griffith ; de Valera prayerfully sorrowful for every- 
one who opposed him. It appears from these pages that O’Higgins, 
though he revered Collins, mistrusted Griffith’s judgement of men, 
was intolerant of Cosgrave’s indecision and suspicious of Mulcahy’s 
loyalty. And these were all fellow members of his Cabinet. 

He was, of course, mentally out of touch with almost everyone 
with whom he had to associate. He was not a republican. More 
especially he was not an army man. His dislike of the I.R.B. must 
have been largely due to the fact that it is a secret society, and as 
such repudiated by the Catholic Church to which his devotion was 
profound, He seems to have been one of the few Irishmen who 
could understand the Irish, who in return could not understand him 
at all. Where others were devoted to Ireland and the republic, he 
primarily served duty and democracy. As a result, I think, he felt 
himself apart, and also above, both his colleagues and his enemies. 
As Mr. de Vere White chronicles his devotion to his ideals, one 
cannot help feeling, frankly—as some of his contemporaries felt—that 
O’Higgins was getting too big for his boots. In the light of present 
Irish politics, O’Higgins’s theory that a union of North and South 
could be brought about by the institution of a dual monarchy on 
the Austro-Hungarian model makes curious reading. Was he really 
attached to this theory, or was it a whimsy ? It is said that he could 
never cure himself of his delight in practical jokes. He had arrived 
at his idea, says Mr. de Vere White, after much deep thought and 
reading. However, on another occasion, O’Higgins testily answered 
an abstruse question in the Dail: “I haven’t read a book for five 
years. I haven’t had the time.” Whatever the sincerity of his views 
on the subject it could never have been practical politics at a time 
when the demagogues had only to mention “the British King” to 
set the bombs bursting again. 

The book contains several minor inaccuracies, and is not always 
fair to de Valera and the anti-Treatyites. Mr. de Vere White has, 
however, used a number of hitherto unpublished letters, and these 
especially show O’Higgins in a charming light as lover and husband, 
diffident, self-questioning and ever considerate. They brighten the 
grim picture of Kevin O’Higgins in those nightmare years with soft, 
homely flickerings. But there have been many strong men who 
played among their families like kittens. Perhaps the best description 
of O’Higgins was that by Bryan Cooper: “I am certain that if he 
woke up one morning and found that he was popular he would 
examine his conscience.” RAWLE KNOX. 
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North-Country Notebook 


A Tour in Westmorland. By Sir Clement Jones. With a Poem by 
Margaret Cropper. Illustrated. (Titus Wilson, Kendal. 25s,) 

IF you wish to make a memorable record of a journey, it is as wel] 
to be a poet or to take one with you. Sir Clement Jones did the 
latter, and his amiable book is enriched by a poem which myst 
stir the hearts of all who know the valleys of the Lune and the Eden, 
It is a delightful, conversational poem, in which the poet lights 
other folk’s memories from her own, as one with a taper flits from 
lamp to lamp winning a flame from each. I should have liked to 
have had this poem to read long ago when, in distant countries, 
I used to look up to the North Star at night and remind myself 
that below it, and a little to the left, lay those well-known hills. 

“Falling water to end and to begin it.” The country of which 
Sir Clement writes is the river country east and south of the Lakes, 
It is better known by fishermen than by tourists, and fishermen as 
a rule are too busy in the rivers to notice much that Sir Clement, 
who travels without a fishing-rod, so piously and pleasantly records. 
He begins his book with an essay on travel and modes of travelling, 
and decides that today it is best to combine walking with motoring: 
So it is, if the object is to visit in a short time a number of places 
of interest, but it leads to a reversal of Stevenson’s maxim that it 
is better to travel hopefully than to arrive. To go from one point 
to another in a motor-car is a little like skipping in reading. The 
thread of the narrative is likely to be lost. 

No matter. There remains a very pleasant book in which the 
traveller has made notes of what he has read, heard and seen in 
and about the places where, without much ado, his magic carpet 
popped him down. Here, for example, is something about the 
shepherds, their dogs and their sheep in the great snow of 1947. 
Here is an admirable, affectionate portrait of that redoubtable West- 
morland patriot, Lady Anne Clifford, who left her mark all over the 
district and died in 1676, after repairing or rebuilding six of her 
castles and seven of her kirks. Here are tales of the old families, 
Fothergills, Musgraves, Middletons and Flemings, and accounts of 
the ancient houses so. many of which have fallen into neglect. North 
to the Cumberland border, east into Durham and Yorkshire, south 
and west to Arnside and the shores of Morecambe Bay—Sir Clement 
refuses to be bound by precise geographical! limits. And why should 
he ? His is a north-country book, printed and published in the 
north, a book of north-country folk, north-country places and north- 
country stories, with the authentic tang. 

I like the tale of the parson who asked the verger what was 
wrong. Should he put more fire into his sermons? “ Nay,” said 
the verger. “ There’s some folks thinks it ’ud be better if ye put 
more of t’ sermons into t’ fire.” And that other tale of the farmer 
who boasted to his friend that each of his three daughters was 
to have £3,000 on her wedding day, and all the young men would 
be wanting to marry them. “ Nay,” said the friend, “ you'll never 
git your daughters wed without you raffle ’em, and I'll see as none 
of my lads takes a ticket.” This is a book that will be well liked 
by north-country men everywhere, and I think that north-country 
men in exile will turn again and again to Miss Cropper’s poem to 
take them suddenly home. ARTHUR RANSOME. 


Magic Casements 
Children’s Ulustrated Books. By Janct Adam Smith. 
Pictures. Collins. 5s.) 


(Britain in 


Out of the whole excellent Britain in Pictures series it would be 
hard to find one capable of giving more pure pleasure than this. 
The difficulty about appraising it is that of remaining objective. 
One can indeed appreciate with proper detachment the delicious 
“Nestlings Frightened by a Monster” with which someont— 
possibly Bewick—illustrated Mrs. Trimmer’s History of the Robins 
in 1821 ; or the lively savages of the Life and Adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, as presented to the young reader of 1753; or the calm 
flowing lines of William Blake’s group of mother and daughters from 
Original Stories by Mary Wollstonecraft ; and one’s detachment 
extends to the author’s commentary. But how can one assess one’s 
own nursery intimates—Beatrix Potter, Tenniel, Edward Lear, the 
Crane-Greenaway-Caldecott galaxy, H. J. Ford of the Andrew Lang 
fairy books ? Miss Adam Smith can do it. Unmistakably loving 
them all, she can still differentiate and analyse, distinguishing the 
reality and earthiness mingled with the “love, innocence and 
mystery” of Beatrix Potter from the romantic prettification of 
Walter Crane; the dream-like seriousness of Tenniel from the 
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COMPANY MEETING 
———S 


MARTINS BANK 





A VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 





RESERVES STRENGTHENED 





MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S REVIEW 





Tue one hundred and eighteenth annual general meeting of members 
of Martins Bank Limited will be held at head office, Liverpool, on 
Tuesday, February 15th, 1949. In his statement to shareholders, the 
chairman, Mr. A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., describes the year’s results 
gs very satisfactory, with an increased profit and considerable strengthening 
of reserves. 

ECONOMIC SURVEY. 

The chairman later refers to the state of Britain’s economy and recalls 
his opinions given last year that financial policy should restrain demand 
within the limits of current productivity and, as a banker, Mr. Bibby now 
expresses feelings of relief that wiser counsel has apparently prevailed in 
the nation’s finances. The last budget aimed to eliminate inflationary 
elements and provided the novelty of a large genuine surplus to exact full 
savings from the community. American aid is at present making up the 
deficiencies in our external trade, although there is a great improvement 
in the balance of our trade payments. The 1947 deficit was £630 millions 
whereas the 1948 prospective deficit was in September estimated to be 
about £280 millions. Furthermore, although the Chancellor has forecast 
that in 1952 (when Marshall Aid terminates) a balance in trade may 
be achieved, the problems of repaying our immense external debt and 
improvement on the existing austerity of British life will still have to be 
solved 

HEAVY TAXATION. 

Continuing, Mr. Bibby recalls the repeated declarations by the Chan- 
cellor that no margin exists today for any increase in consumption or in 
the rate of creation of capital assets, and that a four-year programme fore- 
casts a £2,000 millions annual expenditure on essential capital goods. The 
excessive burden of taxation makes it impossible for the erstwhile invest- 
ing classes to continue in their normal role of supplying capital to industry 
and the Chancellor is apparently providing for the deficiency by enforced 
savings through a wide range of direct and indirect taxes on all sections 
of the community. Mr. Bibby feels there is no immediate escape from 
this grim fiscal pressure. 

; STRAIN ON THE NATION’S RESOURCES. 

These burdens, he continues, have adverse effects upon incentive and 
ability to produce, and operate against commercial and personal well 
being. In particular, Mr. Bibby refers to depreciation allowances and 
says that the combined effects of inflation and higher taxation have caten 
into both working and fixed capital resources so that, at present price 
levels, allowances are insufficient to cope with adjustments and additional 
provisions that ought to be set aside in a period of inflation. 

Only when stocks have to be replenished, at higher prices, is it made 
evident that full replacement values have not been provided out of earn- 
ings whilst, in matters of fixed capital items, recognition of under-provi- 
sion tends to be further delayed. The problem of securing adequate 
flow of long-term savings is a serious one for the nation today. It is, 
of course, not the function of the banks to provide long-term capital. 

Dovusts AS TO EFFECTS OF PRESENT FINANCIAL POLICY. 

If we continue on present lines, states Mr. Bibby, a substantial part of 
the country’s savings may be represented by forced saving. It is uncer- 
tam if such an arrangement can survive because of its artificiality. A 
budget surplus will be a standing temptation to governments to draw upon 
it, under pressure, for other purposes and so defeat its original intention. 
It may already be affected by rising food subsidies and the cost of social 
services exceeding original estimates. Likewise the canalisation of a large 
proportion of national savings into government-sponsored projects may 
be excessive and detrimental to private and possibly more desirable 
mvestments., 


NEED FOR TAX REDUCTION AND MORE PRODUCTION. 
chairman concludes his statement on the interesting point that 


The 
attempts to remedy, by further taxation, the evil effects of taxation is a 
paradoxical process which he fears has more of novelty that of practica- 
bility in conception and‘ he feels bound to suggest the more practical—if 
less nevel—alternative of reductions in Government expenditure, per- 
milling an easing of taxation. Maximum production at competitive 
price he solution of our problems of balancing trade and we require 
the tinted efforts of everyone to ensure the restoration of our economy. 
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LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 


SOME NATIONAL PROGRESS 











LORD BALFOUR’S STATEMENT 





THE annual meeting of Lloyds Bank Limited will be held on February 11th 
at the Head Office, London. 

The following is an extract from the statement circulated by the chair- 
man, The Right Hon. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, D.L., with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our profit of £1,674,329 is slightly higher than last year. While our 
resources and our advances have increased during the year, there have been 
considerable increases in our staff costs and running expenses. Our current 
deposit and other accounts at £1,123 million have increased by £52 million. 
It was anticipated that with the declared deflationary policy and the 
expected budgetary surplus the expansion in banking resources would have 
been arrested, but the increase has been substanually the same as that 
experienced in the previous year. The cutstanding change in our assets 
is the large increase in loans and advances, which at £226 million show 
an increase of £34 million. 

ECONOMIC SITUATION : 

So long as the flow of Marshall dollars continues, the crisis in the 
country’s balance of payments is postponed. This is in itself a measure 
of the improvement in the outlook over the year. Thanks largely to this 
generous and far-sighted American help, and also in no small measure 
to our own efforts and the better direction of our affairs, we have turned 
a nasty corner. Since the fuel crisis of 1947 our export drive has gone 
from strength to strength. Unfortunately, one cannot yet affirm with any 
confidence that we are on the sure road to national independence, much 
less to prosperity. Only temporary relief can at best be afforded by 
gifts. 

For the present it cannot be said that the solution of our long-term 
external problem is in sight. However great our own exertions, our pay- 
ments difficulties will not be solved, even assuming some shift in the terms 
of trade in our favour, without a great revival of international trade as a 
whole. Necessary conditions for this are the active pursuit of a liberal 
trading policy on the part of the United States and a revival of trade 
across the Iron Curtain in Europe. 

COUNTERING INFLATION 

In my previous statement I showed that all our economic troubles were 
aggravated by the unhealthy monetary situation and that it is imperative 
to control inflation before we can hope to solve the problems of production 
and of the external deficit. —The 1948 Budget marks an important advance 
in our fiscal policies, this being the first time that any Chancellor has 
deliberately aimed at a large surplus with the object primarily of countering 
inflation. 

A budget surplus achieved by reduced government expenditure remains 
the Chancellor’s weapon number one par excellence ; there is another 
weapon of financial control in his armoury, which in our present situation 
he may well have to consider bringing into action. I refer to a moderate 
stiffening of interest rates. The object would, of course, be to place some 
restraint upon capital expenditure. This continues to be one of the chief 
sources of inflationary pressure. . 


MAN-POWER SHORTAGE 

That disinflation has not yet brought the expected benefits is evident 
from the fact that the redistribution of our labour force so vitally needed 
has still to be achieved. Industries vital to our national survival such as 
coalmining and textiles continue to be starved of man-power, and this 
is at least partly attributable to the inflationary situation which impedes 
the necessary release of work-people from other occupations. Except 
in agriculture, progress towards the man-power objectives has been small, 
while in some cases the changes have been in the wrong direction. Coal- 
mining, for example, has secured no more than a fifth of the increase 
‘planned ” for the year, and with absenteeism still abnormally high the 
industry has not fully attained the modest 1948 target figure. 

This remains one of the most disquieting features of the whole industrial 
Textiles, similarly, have failed to secure anything like the 
proposed addition to their labour force. By contrast, building and civil 
enginecring, government service, distribution and consumers’ services, 
which it was intended should together release 214,000 workers during the 
year, actually added 135,000 during the first ten months. This is dis- 


appointing but scarcely surprising. 

The supreme objective of financial policy must be to restore monetary 
equilibrium—equation of purchasing power with available goods and 
services. To sum up, the picture compared with a year ago is one of definite 
but insufficient progress. Harder work, improved organisation and much 
more trade are essential if the country is to stand on its own feet, let 


alone improve its standard of living. 


situation. 
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fantasy of Lear. And how right she is about the haunting quality, 
capable of shaping a lifetime’s dream-imagery, which informs Arthur 
Hughes’s illustrations to the Curdie stories ! 

She is not so sure about contemporary children’s books. Never 
have there been so many gocd, competent, entertaining and attrac- 
tive ones available—alongside, of course, an equally unprecedented 
mass of the execrably, gratuitously and unforgivably bad. But 
“Are any touched,” she asks, “ with the imagination, the personal 
vision, the slight dottiness even, that gave us the Songs of Innocence, 
Alice and Tom Kitten?” Perhaps Walter de la Mare’s Three 
Royal Monkeys, as illustrated by Mildred Eldridge—and what about 
the same author’s Bells and Grass, with the magically absurd 
Emmett drawings ? It is certainly hard to think of another example. 
Perhaps today’s nursery readers will, a generation hence, discern 
such qualities in the Mumfie books, or that delightful piece of pre- 
geography, David Bone’s The Littte Boy and his House, or Miss 
Adam Smith’s own favourite Orlando the Marmalade Cat. But 
they may well decide that the first-named are slick, machine-made 
and dated and the others merely pleasant. For real, authentic, 
undeniable “ personal vision ” and “ slight dottiness,” the Frenchman 
Babar has had it all his own way. 

One misses some old favourites—Heath Robinson’s Bill the 
Minder, for instance, along with other old friends unidentifiable, 
alas, by memory. (Who was responsible, long ago before the First 
Great Flood, for that glorious colony of goblins, elves or leprechauns 
who never did anything less than fifty strong, careering down moun- 
tains, for instance, on one vast toboggan, ten deep, inextricably 
intermingled, in inexhaustible detail and an enviable whirl of 
motion ?) But in so small a compass omissions are inevitable ; and 
how much, how phenomenally much, is here! Miss Adam Smith, 
in fact, does more than provide a succinct, technically knowledgeable, 
and visually charming history of her subject ; for readers brought 
up in an English nursery she opens a window backward into a lost 
world and evokes the temps perdu. HONOR CROOME. 


Fiction 
Mr. Huffam and other Stories. By Hugh Walpole. (Macmillan. 
8s. 6d.) 
The Interveners. By Wallace Nichols. (Newman Wolsey. 8s. 6d.) 


The Widening Mirror. By Denys Val Baker. 
My Love to the Gallows. By Rearden Conner. 


(Sampson Low. 8s. 6d.) 
(Macdonald. 9s. 6d.) 
“*You ought to read something more modern than Conan Doyle 

for a change.’ 

“*A damned fine writer. He could teach you boyos a thing or 
two. At least he had a story to tell, and he got on with the job of 
telling it.’” 

Tus fragment of dialogue in one of today’s novels drew from me 
a heartfelt sigh of approval. English criticism generally has devoted 
its attention to texture and finesse, neglecting the original creative 
impulse of the story-teller. Both critics and, above a certain level, 
authors have become self-conscious, more and more ashamed of the 
primitive virtues of story-telling; and writers like Conan Doyle 
and Jack London have been despised because the texture of their 
work was heavy or careless, and have been denied the praise due 
to their creative vitality and their power to tell a story. 
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Comparative Productivity in 
British and American Industry 
L. ROSTAS 
Occasional Paper No. XIII of the National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. 18s. net 
Production Movements 
Cc. FP. CARTER, W.B. REDDAWAY & R. STONE 
An analysis of problems involved in the measurement 
of production movements, with special reference to the 


London and Cambridge Economic Service Index of pro- 
duction. 12s. 6d. net 
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Hugh Walpole would probably have been affronted to be compared 
with either of them. Beyond a doubt his ambitions went beyond 
theirs ; but he was clever at picking up anything that could hel 
him, and would not miss what he could get from the author of The 
White Company. He was, as he once said to me (ruefully yet with 
a touch of pride), an inexact writer ; and above the entertainment 
level inexactness is fatal to the writer of short stories. Walpole 
could do two things extraordinarily well. He could portray the 
disintegration of a character through fear, and he could so vividly 
establish his background that it became part of the novel itself. The 
short story did not give scope for either of these qualities to show 
to full advantage. One of his short stories, called, if I remember, 
The Silver Mask, was a brilliant success in the former category, 
He tries it again this time, in The White Cat, but it does not come 
off. Walpole was a vigorous story-teller, who knew more about the 
craft of the novel than nine out of ten of his critics, but his short 
stories lack distinction. They are irrelevant, the by-products of an 
unusually imaginative vitality. The present volume, which has much 
in it to like, will do his reputation neither harm nor good. 

Mr. Wallace Nichols restores to us the old-fashioned virtues of 
story-telling, and in many respects they are welcome. He gives us 
a frankly romantic eighteen-thirtyish tale of a young hero, rather 
sillier than most young men of his age, his beautiful sister, a false 
duchesse, with whom the hero falls in love, an eccentric, one Pro- 
fessor Ferrabosco, a journey by coach, a visit to Rome, and divers 
Bonapartist goings-on. The opening is excellent, the development 
readable if a little sedate, the texture sensitive and shot from time 
to time with a poet’s felic‘tics. Now and then, it must be admitted, 
the dialogue has an improbable shade: 

“* Have you any useful ccnnections of any sort ? ’ he asked quietly. 
* Think carefully before you answer, and do not let pride—if pride 
should flap wings—rise up in the way like a scared cockerel in a 
farm-lane in front of a gig.’ ” 

Once or twice, too, the narrative displays that innocence of device 
known among screen-writers as Here-comes-Charlie :— 

“* Tell me about this beautiful young duchesse,’ begged Andrea, 
partly out of a stirred curiosity and partly to compare his knowing- 
ness with Gazenal’s,’ ” 

but chiefly to give us readers informaticn. But are small 
blemishes in a warm-hearted and likable book, which, I repeat, 
gives back to story-telling virtues which are rare today. Except for 
pace and excitement, Conan Doyle has less to teach Mr. Nichols 
than most historical novelists. 

Mr. Denys Val Baker also shows a poet’s sensitiveness but less 
skill in narrative. The Widening Mirror reminds me of a string 
quartet, with its harmonious blending of four characters, a man 
and his wife, the wife’s brother, and a German priscner who works 
with them on the farm. The thematic material is a gocd deal stronger 
than the development. After getting off to one of the slowest starts 
I remember, ten pages spent in setting the scene, Mr. Baker develops 
the emotional relationships between the four and brings them toa 
satisfactory conclusion. He has a curious trick of separating his 
sentences of dialogue by large chunks of analysis. I tried the experi- 
ment of first reading the dialogue, then going back to see what, if 
anything, the chunks could add. In my respectful submission, they 
add precious little. This can mean two things—that Mr. Baker writes 
excellent dialogue, and can trust to it far more than he does ; also, I 
am afraid, that The Widening Mirror is over-long for what it contains. 
Even so, it contains a great deal of true and sensitive observation 

Mr. Rearden Conner also presents a quartet, but his is subjective. 
Mark Loran, unsuccessful writer of four thrillers, becomes obsessed 
by their four main characters. Distrustful of himself, living in a 
boarding-house, he becomes engaged to a nice girl, who, alas, sub- 
scribes to the views of her parents. Her father supposes all writers 
to be wealthy, and is disappointed to find that Mark has never made 
more than a hundred pounds out of a book. In order to humiliate 
him, and estrange him from Helen, he gives Mark a post in his 
office. I will not reveal any more of Mr. Conner’s story, but leave 
the reader to find out what part is played by Isolde, the extremely 
lively daughter of his landlady, and O’Hegarthy, the less than reput- 
able doctor whw is his fellow lodger. It is O’Hegarthy, by the way, 
who pronounces the eulogy on Conan Doyle already mentioned. 

Of all these books I enjoyed Mr. Conner’s most, in spite of a 
weak patch in the middie. He writes admirable dialogue ; his 
characters are alive, the women especially, and, like Conan Doyle, 
he gets on with his job of telling a story. Despite its subjective 
element, which makes My Love to the Gallows an ambitious venture, 
Mr. Conner never forgets to be entertaining ; and, as far as I am 
concerned, he has his reward. Conan Doyle has not so much ™ 
teach this boyo. L. A. G. STRONG 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 





STATEMENT by the Chairman, Mr. G. Powys Dewhurst, on the report and 
counts for the year ended December 31st, 1948, to be submitted at the 
nual general meeting at Manchester on Thursday, February 10th, 1949. 

The proceedings at the annual general meeting will be restricted to the 
transaction of formal business and I am continuing the practice of recent 
years in issuing a brief statement on the Bank’s affairs in advance of the 
meeting. This year the statement will be circulated with the accounts. 

You will see from the report that we have suffered a very serious 
joss from the board by the death on Christmas Day of one of our 

ty chairmen, Mr. Frank Longworth, and we were all greatly sad- 
dened by the news. He was an outstanding and deeply respected figure 
in east Lancashire. His wide knowledge of the cotton and other industries 
he placed unstintingly at the Bank’s service during the six years he was a 
director. For almost four of these he acted as a deputy chairman. His 
breadth of view, his sagacity and helpfulness were of the greatest value to 
the Bank and his great personal qualities endeared him to us all. We 
mourn his loss. 

During the year Sir Alan Sykes, Bart., D.L., decided, to our great 
regret, that the time had come for him to retire from the board after 
serving as a director for 30 years. For the whole of that time his wide 
experience and ripe judgment had been an unfailing source of strength 
and I am sure you would wish me, in your name, to place on record our 
deep appreciation of his great services to the Bank. 

I now turn to the accounts, which, of course, are presented in the 
form required by the Companies Act, 1948. ; 

Deposits at £119,886,094 show an increase of some £13,000,000 over 
the record figures of last year. Increased deposits were a common experi- 
ence of clearing banks during 1948, but our own figures are rather higher 
than usual owing to the fact that at the year-end we were carrying heavy 
balances for several customers in connection with transactions which will 
be completed in the opening months of the New Year. Some reduction 
in the figure of our deposits is, therefore, probable in the immediate 
future. 

On the assets side, cash, balances with other banks, money at call and 
discounts at £37,145,356 show an increase of £2,376,134. In addition, 
our holding of Treasury Deposit Receipts has increased by £3,000,000 to 
£25,500,000. The total of these items at £62,645,356 constitutes 52.3 
per cent. of our deposits and I make no apology for again stressing that 
the average earnings of that group of assets have, during the year, as you 
will know, been at the rate of less than half of one per cent. per annum. 
There has been an increase of some £2,500,000 in investments and a 
relatively speaking small increase in advances to £20,854,351. 

These figures, I submit, disclose a highly liquid position and the 
comparison with last year indicates a satisfactory expansion of the bank’s 
activities 

As mentioned in the report, during the year we have opened two new 
branches, at Speke and Hunt’s Cross, near Liverpool, and at Barry, in 
Glamorganshire. These, with the re-opened Branch at Disley, bring the 
total of offices now open to 206. 

It will be seen from the figures of profit and loss account that our net 
profit, after making the usual provisions (which include, as you know, 
contributions to staff pension and widow’s and orphans’ funds and appro- 
priation to contingencies account) appears at £252,311, that is an increase 
of £5,186 on the year. This, with the balance of £143,350 brought 
forward, gives us a total cf £395,661 now to be dealt with. After trans- 
fering £150,000 to reserve fund we are in a position to pay dividends 
at the rate of 124 per cent. on the “A” shares and the “B” shares 
and to carry forward to next year’s accounts £116,755. In addition 
to the above-named appropriation of £150,000 to the reserve fund we 
have decided to transfer £225,000 from inner reserve, thus increasing 
the reserve fund to £1,875,000, that is, to an amount equal to the paid-up 
capital. 

These results will, I have no doubt, be looked upon as very satisfactory 
in these days of mounting expenses. 

Turning to more general matters, it can, I think, be claimed that the 
year 1948 has seen reasonable progress towards the achievement of 
greater stability in our national economy. The actuality of Marshall 
Aid and the projects of O.E.E.C. have been, I think, the most important 
developments of the year but as these have been so thoroughly canvassed 
in the financial press, there is no need for me to enlarge on them. In 
passing, however, I pay my tribute to the enlightened generosity of 
our American friends in again affording a breathing space to the hard- 
Pressed nations of western Europe. Perhaps no more apt illustration of 
this can be provided than the stating of the simple fact that the success 
of the O.E.E.C. projects really depends, in the short run, on how quickly 
the recipient countries can reduce their, need for imports from the dollar 
area. 

During the year substantial increases of exports have been achieved so 
that it encouraging to note that the visible trade deficiency, which 
for 1947 was £438,000,000, had been reduced by December, 1948, to 
an annual rate of £318,000,000 per annum. Motor vehicles have made 
@ marked contribution and coal, iron and steel have done what was 
expected of them. Cotton, by November, had reached the end of the 
year figure laid down in the White Paper. Thus, the year-end export 
target of 150 per cent. of 1938 may well have been achieved. 
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DECCA RECORD 


Tue 19th annual meeting of the Decca Record Company, Limited, was 
held in London on January 20th. 

Sir Cyril F. Entwistle, K.C.M.G, (the chairman) said that the balance 
from trading account to March 3lst last amounted to £270,695 in com- 
parison with the previous year’s balance of £186,962, which figure 
included £30,292 over provision for taxation and £10,000 profit on war 
contracts. After deducting all expenses, the accounts show a net balance 
of £175,957. The directors recommend a final dividend of 70 5/6ths per 
cent., less tax, on the ordinary shares, bringing the total up to 112} per 
cent., less tax, the same as for the previous two years. They hoped that 
those results, which showed a marked improvement over those in any 
previous year, would be considered satisfactory. 

Since the close of the year they had received contracts from the 
Admiralty for an additional number of Decca Navigator receivers and 
the system had now been officially approved and adopted by the Royal 
Navy as a standard fitting. The fitting of merchant ships had continued 
including the ‘Queen Mary.’ The problem of “lane identification” had 
been successfully resolved and the Minister of Transport, the Right Hon. 
Alfred Barnes, M.P. had officially inaugurated the system yesterday at 
their Master Station at Puckeridge. 

To turn to the record business, that had produced the excellent results 
that had made the finance of the Navigator developments possible. The 
turnover for the year had been considerably in excess of that of the pre- 
vious year. ‘Their main concentration had been in the export field. 

In the home market they had been faced with increases in purchase 
tax on records. It was difficult to understand why that form of providing 
home entertainment and education had been singled out for such severe 
taxation. Should the purchase tax be retained at the present high level, 
both the home and export trade of the industry might be adversely 
affected. The rights to manufacture and distribute Capitol records had 
been acquired and the records had already met with widespread public 
approval. 

The turnover of the company for the current year to date showed an 
increase over the corresponding figure for last year and, unless some 
unforeseen circumstances arose, the results for the year to March 3lst 
next should be at least as favourable as those for the last financial year. 
Accordingly they had declared a first interim dividend of 20 5-6ths. per 
cent., les, income tax. 

The report was adopted. 











FARMING 


Three cheers for the British 
Pig; and the British Hen — 
and of course even more 
cheers for the subsequent 
eggs and bacon. B. & P. 
build homes with every — 
modern convenience for —_ 
pigs and hens—and for 
sheep and cows. 

Corn, root crops and fruit are very much up our street too — we build 
the Dutch Barns and the various types of special houses and sheds in which 
they are stored. 

Netting, Fencing, Hurdles and Gates to keep the right animals in and the 
wrong Ones out (including homo-sapiens and non-sapiens) — that’s our 
In fact, where there is farming there is B. & P. 
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business too. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
woodowoRrRK 
WIRE NETTING 


that’s our business 


FENCING AND 
IRONWORK 
BOULTON & PAUL LIMITED § pomesric 
REFRIGERATORS 
i NORWICH : LONDON : BIRMINGHAM 
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Shorter Notices 





Northumberland, (Paul Elek. Vision of England 


Series. 10s. 6d.) 


Tere have been a great number of books about individual counties 
published recently which are neither guide-books nor works of 
scholarship. Most of these fail to justify their existence; Miss 
Sitwell’s contribution is justified by its own merits and by the com- 
parative freshness of its subject. You will not see posters in foreign 
capitals exhorting the traveller to visit Northumberland. York, 
Edinburgh, Durham, the Lake District, the Highlands—these are 
the familiar lures of the north, but the Cheviots or Redesdale or 
the Roman Wall are usually passed over. This is no cause for 
complaint to Northumbrians such as Miss Sitwell, for whom the 
parts of their native county which have the greatest charm are the 
solitary areas which the tourist rarely visits—the valleys of the 
College and the Rede, the slopes of Yeavering Bell and Ros Castle. 
Of these she writes with a pride and enthusiasm which ought to 
encourage the reader to leap out at Belford station on his next 
journey to the wrong side of the Border. With this book in his 
hand he would then be able to discover for himself why the most 
northern county in England, which gave us Christianity before it 
gave us coal, and the ballads as well as ships, stirs such a fierce 
loyalty in those who have been lucky enough to live in it. Unfortun- 
ately the print and paper of this volume are not as good as the 
text, and it is spotted with scrappy drawings by J. Deliss which would 
be undistinguished anywhere, but which here have rashly been 
allowed to stand comparison with Bewick’s wood-cuts. 


By Ann Sitwell. 


Our House. By Alfred C. Bossom, M.P. (People’s University Press. 7s. 64.) 


A VOLUME with such a title, coming from the pen of a distinguished 
architect, could, it might seem, be nothing but domestic and 
structural. But Mr. Bossom is also a_ well-known Member of 
Parliament, so that his sub-tithke—* An Introduction to Parliamentary 
Procedure ”—need in fact cause no surprise. Actually his subject is 
wider than that, for after running quickly through the history of 
Parliament he describes not merely the procedure in the Chamber, 
illuminating all sorts of surviving customs by explaining their 
origin, but also the average M.P.’s day, all of which may be admirably 
spent in the interests of his constituent though he hardly devotes 
an hour to listening to speeches. Mr. Bossom has done his work 
extremely well, conveying clearly and agreeably information not 
all of which will be familiar to close students of Parliament. Every 
voter should know roughly how the Parliamentary machine works, 
and no one who reads this well-planned volume need any longer 
admit ignorance. To pick on slips is an ungracious business, but 
they are slips that are worth correcting in a new edition. The date 
of the Model Parliament was 1295, not 1296. An hour and a quarter 
is surely short measure for the average Budget speech, even though 
Mr. Gladstone’s five hours finds no emulants today. An M_P. 
presenting a petition carries it from his place, not from the Bar. 
Vacant seats in the Strangers’ Gallery are filled up at three o’clock, 
not four. But these are only minor flaws in an admirable performance. 


FABER BOOKS 


Our Plundered Planet FAIRFIELD OSBORN 


The book that has swept America. “Scarcely mentions polities yet 
goes to the very core of the world’s present troubles, and to the reot 
of the future of human life and civilization here on earth. . . . [do want 
this book to be widely read.”—Sir George Stapledon. 10/6 





Human Relations ROM LANDAU 


This richly varied book is the first attempt to encompass the vast 


sphere of human relationships in every field of life. 16, - 


Arrest the Bishop ? WINIFRED PECK 
Lady Peck’s new crime novel set in the Bishop's palace, shows her 
full powers of observation and character portrayal. 9/6 


My Love is Stone CHRIS MASSIF 


\ poignant love-story by the author of Corridor of Mirrors. 9/6 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 

ALTHOUGH there are differences in emphasis, the bank chairmen’s 
statements this year show a remarkable parallelism in their approach 
to the nation’s economic and financial problems. All agree that 
last year witnessed the beginning of an ordered improvement oq 
the right lines ; all are at pains to point out that disinflation has noe 
gone far enough and all emphasise the need for a substantial increase 
in productivity. Those views find wide acceptance in the City but 
when one looks for really constructive proposals they are not easy 
to find. Most of the bankers recognise the dilemma of disinflatiog 
policy and incentives, but they do not suggest how it is to be resolved, 
Lower taxation would help, and so would the removal of vexatious 
controls but is it really practical to base hopes of tax remissions on 
heavy reductions in Government expenditure? What if r. 
armament outlays have to be increased ? Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
the chairman of Lloyds Bank, frankly faces up to his problems by 
hinting at the benefits of a littke more unemployment and a moderate 
stiffening of interest rates. But I doubt whether the Government 
will be willing to take a leaf from this book. 


YEAL THAT FELL THROUGH 

Directors of public companies which become involved in nego- 
tiations whose outcome is liable to have an appreciable effect on 
the value of the shares are often placed in an embarrassing position, 
A public announcement that negotiations are in progress is liable 
to stir up speculative activity on the Stock Exchange ; on the other 
hand, silence may result in shareholders parting with their holdings 
at prices which subsequently prove to be less than the real worth of 
the shares. An illustration of the unfortunate consequences which 
can arise when negotiations disclosed by directors fail to result ina 
deal has been afforded this week by Criterion Restaurants. Here 
a purchase bid of £1,350,000, which if it had materialised would 
have given the §s. Ordinary shares a value of about 22s., was 
withdrawn at the last minute. When the board disclosed that 
discussions were in progress and advised shareholders not to sell, 
the market quotation was around 15s. 9d. It had risen to that level 
from just under ros. in the preceding five weeks. Following the 
board’s announcement, the price rose to 18s. but has now collapsed 
to IIs. i 

From the shareholders’ point of view it can be said that they are 
in no worse position than before the negotiations started and it is 
difficult to see how the board could have acted very differently from 
the way in which they did, except perhaps that they might have 
worded their announcement in more cautious terms. What has 
caused comment in the City has been the obviously inspired buying 
of the shares between ros. and 15s., followed by equally obviously 
inspired selling when the price was around 17s. It is clear that both 
the news of the coming bid and subsequently of the impending 
withdrawal of the bid was well known to certain people. It is 
difficult all the same to see what useful purpose any Stock Exchange 
enquiry into these share dealings could serve. 


A SHARE FOR RECOVERY 


In dull market conditions the 1s. Ordinary shares of the Lancashire 
Handbag Company, which were introduced to the London market 
around 13s. 6d. in 1947, have fallen back and are now quoted around 
gs. 3d. This setback is not justified by any deterioration in the 
company’s trading. In 1947 profits were well maintained above the 
average level of the preceding 10 years, and I shall be surprised if 
the 1948 results, due in a few weeks’ time, do not make a distinctly 
satisfactory showing. Already an interim of 30 per cent. has been 
paid and it is confidently expected that this will be brought up toa 
total of 80 per cent. with a 50 per cent. final. On that assumption 
the shares at the present price will be offering a yield of just under 
9 per cent., which seems unduly genereus in view of the company’s 
past record and its strong balance-sheet. In pre-war years good 
profits were earned, and the company now has the benefit once 
again of the use of one of its factories which was requisitioned during 
the war. The company manufactures ladies’ handbags by mass- 
production methods, and its principal customer is Marks and Spencer, 
with whom it has long had close and friendly relations. The 
balance-sheet shows fixed assets at just under £150,000, equivalent 
to 5s. a share, and net liquid assets which include over £100,000 in 
cash and gilt-edged stocks, equivalent to a further 4s. 3d. The 
coming results and dividend should justify a better price than today’s 
quotation. 
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NT COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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“solve a - : sas a a : . ; ; 
al . THE statement by the Hon. Rupert E. Beckett, Chairman of Westminster , finance for capital development is the voluntary saving of private persons 
‘Xatious Bank Limited, has been circulated to shareholders with the report and | and business firms, but such saving is made difficuli, and in many cases 
ions on accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1948, which will be presented | impossible, by the weight and incidence of taxation. 
if re. at the annual ordinary general meeting at the head office on Wednesday, 
irleigh, February 16th. The following is a summary of the statement :— DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMMES 
“ms by During the past year we lost by death two of our directors, Sir Malcolm We now have before us programmes of development for the period 
xderate Hogg and the Hon. John Mulholland, and we greatly deplore the loss of | covered by American aid under the European Recovery Programme. ‘The 
‘ment these ear: capable lives. We have appointed as a director Mr. F. E. | United Kingdom has prepared three programmes: for 1948-49, for 
Harmer, C.M.G. 1949-50, and for the four years to mid-1952. Of these, the four-year 





programme attracts the greatest interest, since it points the way to the time 
when it is hoped that the country will stand on is own feet. It is not a plan 
or forecast but simply a broad statement of aims, and it still has to be 
fitted in with the programmes of the other eighteen participating countries, 


Our current account and deposit balances show an increase on the year 
of some £45} million. This increase has been directed into various 
channels, including advances, which are up by £164 million. Increases 
in deposits and advances give concern to the treasury authorities, owing 




















mr heir inflationary effect, but I f opi | 
ton fe faonary fect, but Tam of opinion thar the banks, have net | to make one harmonis plan. | 
sition, regarded as outside the strict requirements of conde ian | induatry sail Fhe poogratame conteass saveh of whet 5 have said. 2k virceste ie 
liable "De year’s working of the ee ben senuined im © enh of {i 431,532 paramount need for greatly expanded production, and sets production 
Other an increase on the previous year of “£40 456, and itis >roposed to “deal canget Spats for or me wor go industries. In a number of oseetgy for 
ldin = © this 5 disclosed in the ence Iie “th Ul ’ example, in coal mining and in agriculture—these appear to have been 
BS with this sum as qdisclosed in the .difectors report. e Ulster Bank, | pitched very high. The objective for exports, planned to rise from the 
rth of our affiliate in Ireland, and the Westminster Foreign Bank, both continue | Gyrrent 136 ‘per cent. of the 1938 volume, to 150 per cent. in the final year 
which to make satisfactory progress. of the plan, appears more feasible. The programme lays down admirable 
rina SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT general principles, but there is little in it to indicate how they will be 
Here In the wider field of national affairs, the problem of the balance of applied. How, for instance, is the ene re-deployment of labour to 
vould . : . “Bi saga! “age é : be accomplished, and how, with initiative stifled and incentive lacking, 
payments is still the main difficulty confronting this country. It is na verf, sng oe oduct be erved? The Gove 
| Was gratifying to be able to record, therefore, that some tangible progress was | 8 2 Power ul = ees = pe we ee to be ed, fe _— a i 
that made in this direction during the past year. It looks as though our deficit = — has the plain duty of pr toe _ prone = he ere (eae Se 
sell, on current trading for 1949 may be some £200-£250 million, which would the carrying out of what is, at present, but a paper programme. 
level = a substantial improvement when compared with £630 million in THe COMMUNIST FACTOR 
4 ‘. ° 
i. These figures, however, conceal the extent of our trading deficit with the | _If we had only economic — oo -_ =, a se - ig have 
Western Hemisphere, which is our chief problem. Although here, too, | difficulties enough to face. Unfortunately, there is a factor of a different 
there has been a marked improvement, a further reduction of the deficit ; 5° which, if not checked, could completely frustrate our efforts. If 
fate ig still a main objective, in view of the vital need to conserve our gold and | heavy expenditure on rearmament were thrust upon us, all our plans 
Its dollar resources. It is satisfactory that the drain on these resources has | Would have to be recast, and our recovery would be retarded indefinitely, 
from now been reduced to a point at which it is roughly balanced by Marshall aid. Chere has probably never been a period in recent history when the world 
have While tne volume of our imports last year remained at about 80 per | had more to gain in the economic field from peace between the omen 
has cent. of the pre-war level, exports were expected to reach 136 per cent. | than it has today—peace, that is, not only in the sense of the absence of 
ying of pre-war level, compared with 109 per cent. in 1947. A welcome feature — ee — be — —-*  promngerheype wegen age 
usly was the recovery shown in invisible earnings. We are still, however, only | " ze a ma . pe ay See tae y rig = ts fl : Psennete thion 
roth at the beginning of our task. Somehow we have to close the gap in our | ‘ se ge Bas bas ch - 4 sed. fot ney i nod ca eta = & site 
fin balance of payments. Within the next four years we have to free our | © the Claims which compete for our limited resources. | : Cet are ee 
ing economy from the need for gratuitous aid from outside and establish by our | The present lamentable differences between East and West are not 
t is own efforts an adequate standard of living. : | confined to the economic sphere. If Communism were no more than 
inge ; eo" : an alternative form of economic organisation to our own we might agree 
RE-DEPLOYMENT OF LABOUR | to differ. But it is more than that. It is a threat to the whole Western 
In order to bring about the re-deployment of labour, so essential tradition of freedom and democracy. Not for the first time in the present 
to further progress, the Government have relied during 1948 on the policy century, economic advantages, genuine or spurious, have been proffered 
of “ disinflation.” The intention was that by reducing the amount of money as a justification for the delivery of all power into the hands of a favoured 
lire which the public had to spend on consumer goods some of the labour | party But this time there is a new menace. An essential feature of 
ket employed in their production would be released for more essential work. Communism is the obligation it lays upon its adherents to spread its 
ind But the Government have not pressed their policy very far, and it is doctrines abroad. There can be no doubt that many recent industrial 
he disappointing that more positive results have not yet appeared. disputes, in which Trade Union members have frequently revolted 
he As regards the second great problem—how to increase the total volume against their own accredited representatives, have been aggravated, if not 
of production—certain advantages, such as an increase in the total of the provoked, by interference of this sort. The influence of Communism has 
‘ labour force and larger stocks, helped in the recent past in producing made itself felt even among those who are now servants of the State, in 
tly good results, but these advantages are unlikely to recur The problem the nationalised industries. The dangers of such a development need no 
en appe now as one of increasing output per man-hour or per man-year. emphasis. The workers should take warning. They should not allow 
a We may tackle the problem of the productivity of labour along three themselves to be deceived by the propagandists of a cause which employs 
on lines may call for a greater personal effort from the individual worker ; iny deception that procures its advancement. 
ler we n look to management for improved organisation ; and we may rely | + 7 ,T , 
’s upon mechanical aid to strengthen the worker’s arm. ‘ THE pia niger “ . 
ani - aeeenten weer The rise of Communism is a phase in the age-old struggle between 
iron ANCE OF INDIVIDUAL EFFORT , _ | the need for order and the claims of human freedom. We are confident 
“ As regards the first of these, many are doing a fine job of work in | that our Western way of life, with all its failings, is the best way yet 
rs rdance with the best traditions of the British worker, but there are many devised of reconciling the two. Our Western tradition was built up 
- ull fail to realise the gravity of the country’s plight and how directly | gradually by trial and error. Its foundations were laid in the distant 
r, tcome of the struggle depends upon their individual efforts. Spectacu- past. It was brought to its present form by the experience of a century 
2 lar results are claimed for improved organisation in some factories. Such during which Britain rose to an unrivalled position in the world and 
it cases may be exceptional, but they suggest that there is considerable scope enjoyed unexampled material progress. But we do not seek to force 
for further action along these lines. It is generally agreed that a good | our ideas upon others, and we think it reasonable that others should 
be satisfied to pursue their course in the same spirit. 


deal of re-equipment of industry is needed, and that we cannot do all we 
* should like to do in this respect. 

rhe limit is set by the quantity of resources we are prepared to divert 
from present consumption to capital formation. The proper source of 


We enter 1949 encouraged by the progress we have made and with a 
clearer idea of the nature and magnitude of the task before us. That 
task will call for greater efforts than we have yet put forth. 
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Street. London, E.C.4 
I ITERARY TYPING. 1/6 1,000 Car- 
4 bons  6d.—JEnnin 35, Meadow 


Walk, Ewell Ewell 1807 
M.S TYPED From 1/9 per 1,000 
4%Re words, carbons 3d Also Pays, etc. 
Miss Harper, 4, Taviton Street, London, 
woc.l 
rEYYPING — PROMPT 
fic 


EXPERT AND 
E —Manuscripts 
000 words 





r] 
S 





from 2s. per 1 
extra.—Miss Messer, 22 
Mansions, N.W.6 MAI 7571 


Wwrte FOR PROFIT.—Make 
income by article and short 
R.1. students have sold 
1,500 different publications 
pletely individual postal tuition—by 
cessful journalists—for every type of writer. 
Many students earn while learning 
Moderate fees Send for free booklet.— 
Tue Recent Institure (Dept. 85S Palace 
Gate, London, W.8 (Founded 
\ YRITING IS A TRADE 
learnt Let the practical 
rs of the London School of 
you personady and i 
rrespondence e 


James's 


extra 


1919.) 


prietors Staff Journalism, 
Poetry. Radio Plays. Reduced 
book from Prospectus Derr 
ScnHoot or JOURNALIS 47 ; 
London, WC.1 MUSeum 4574 





EDUCATIONAL 


N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL 
4 57 } 


COLLEGE, 
Duke Stree W.1. provides ¢ 


rain- 


ing for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. Few 

vacancies left for 1949-1950 

PRIVATE FRENCH LESSONS by Edu- 
ated French girl, Diplamée; Londos 

area Box 3068 











nd 
= 
feorgian 
he Ra, 
s hee. 





invalid 
with 
Phones 





ion, 


(PT 
ral 
ons 
ca's 





ENTRANCE.— Expert tuition. 
pers, 10 4 exceptional py hool 
byiror Good tox sea and moun- 
anton M. Cress . Cantab 

na K Cross, B.A.. Oxon., Lapley 
— Glandy® benchamaiectin. Wales 


rl Glaneyf 243 


AING AND DICK. 7. Holland 
= Wi ll Individual Tuition fer 
inations. Navy Special Entry, Army 

= ew scheme}, Ist M.B.. Higher 
By echo! | Certineates, Londoa Matricula- 
University Entrance and Scholarships. 
bon. Services June, * avy Execu- 
%h, Royal Marines ist, Sandhurst 
3 places. Tel Park 7437 
EADINGTON SCHOOL. Oxford.--Two 


Scholarships of the maximum 
Oren wo -thirds of the school fees, will 
fered on the results of an examinatio2 
ming on February 2ist. Candidates 
must be under 14 years of age on Sep- 
tember ist, 1949 Music is considered as 
go examination subject Last date for 
etry February 14th.—-Details and appli- 
cation form may be obtained from the 


Hesp MisTRESS 
STUDY FOR DEGREES. 
‘pests Tuition for Lond. Matric... 

A.. BSc... B.Sc. Econ.. 
Diplomas. Sch 
—— 


etc 
Spec. 
mm .. 

Degrees. . 
Low fees. 
us. C. D. Paexen, M.A. .D.. Dept 
fs: WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. Mei 1894) 


BSc. (Econ Day courses for 
P=. ‘al students in small groups and 
by private tutorials Opening date for 

roups, January 17th utorials at any 

Exams and all 

Apply eer i 
Fark ate. S.W 





The 
SPECTATOR 


ofiers priority to firms or 
individuals wishing to adver- 
tise business appointments. 
Instructions for the Situ- 
Vacant and Wanted 
column received not later 
than Tuesday will be pub- 
lished the following Friday. 
NO WAITING. 


ations 


Send instructions with remit- 
(3/- per line Box No. 
I/- extra) to :— 


fance 


The Advertisement Manager, 
(Priority), 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1. 











QCHOLARSHIPS: | Canronp 
exam “ ld 


ScwHoo! 
nation ill be » the 






1949. tor warding of tiv 

value £125-50 pa one {x 
vyman of The Church of 
of a Serving Office one 
for Drawings each of the 
tuition in these 





ad § 
father 





& bov whose t “ 
as the result of enemy action, value up to 
118 pa Applications shoulc reach the 
Headma ste Canrokrp Scnot Wimborne 
rset. by Saturday, June 25t! 1$49 

I PAN =4 ~ AC zAT ION JURSES IN 
} APRI Ir te Espat 101, 58, Princes 

e £ ‘ 7 KEN 3139 
Ts MYSTERIES »The Society of the 

loner Light «W Esoteric Tradi- 
tion) offers Courses ir “Snot ericism to assist 
those « eek to tread the Path leading 
t Initiatic Explanatory booklet 1/- 
from Seceerary, 3 ensporough Terrace, 
w2 
0” ERSITY COLLEGE ondon, 

Gower Street, w.c.l Applications 

for adn ( t the al) 
ourse in Zoolk ommencing in ‘October, 
1949 tr h the Re«istrar not later 


ted applicants 
ally) will be 
nd practical 
Zooloey On 
March 2 












end on 


COL- 
idents 
Inter- 


I Ss aime for 
ficate (Oxtord Can bridge 

Northe Unis ind others 
Teac! Diplomas, et t 

E tional T t. not I 
Juete i profit-making concert 
Qa I ois Low fee i 
Gesire Free re-preparatic 
f ‘ roepec tus pest free 





Prev ‘ 16. B ton H se 





THE SPECTATOR, 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


None of the vacancies adverused below 
releics to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies, 

UEBEEN ANNE'S SCHOOL, Caversham, 
Reading Required in May cr Sep- 
tember. a Classics Mistress, preferably with 


experience Reguired in September, an 
Assistant Mathematics Mistress. to teach 
up to University Entrance standard An 
experienced Music Mistress, to teach 
singing and piano. A Matron for boarding 
house of about 26 


girls. 
AIR FORCE, Epucarion Brancu 
Commissions Applications 
number of APPOINTMENTS 
Age limits 23 


OYAL 
PeRMANINI 
are invited for a 
to PEexmaNENT COMMISSIONS. 


to 33 (upper limit may be raised for war 
service). Candidates should ordinarily have 
first or oan class horours degree and 
some teaching experience. ENGINEERING, 
Science and MATHEMATI“S are main sub- 
jects required, but appointments are also 
offered to men qualified in TEACHING 
Metuop, History, Economics, etc. Pay on 
appointment varies according to qualifica- 
tions, educational or industria] experience. 
and war service in H.M. Forces. For 
example, a man aged 25 may draw pay at 


the rate of £310, £347 or £420 a year and, 
if married and living out with his family, 
@ marriage allowance of £337 a year. 
Single omicers receive free furnished accom- 
meodation. All officers draw — rations 
in kind or a tax-free allowance of £60 a 
There is time promotion to Squadron 
in which rank basic with 
marriage allowance®can rise to 
vear Promotion bevend Squadron 
is by selection. Retired pay varies 
rank (eg.. £475 a year for Squadron 
eader, £625 for Wing Commander, £825 
or Group Captain) Suort Service Com- 
MISSIONS A large number of VACANCIES 
exist for education officers on SHort Service 
Commissions for 3, 4 or 5 vears. Candidates 
should be not less than 21 years of age 
and should have a University degree or be 
otherwise entitled to recognition as qualified 
teachers Teaching or other suitable 
Pay on appoint- 


experience is an advantage 

ment and allowances are the same as for 
permanent commissions In addition a 
gratuity is payable on completion of 
service on the active list There will be 


appointment to permaneat 
application forms 
Ministry as early 
for permanent 


opportunities for 
commissions Completed 
should reach the Air 
as possible, and candidates 
commissions should state whether they wish 
to be considered also for short service 
commissions ull details and application 
forms from AIR Ministay, A.R.1.. Kingsway, 
London, W.C 
YHE | COUNC IL of 

Dundee, invites 
university aeaduates 
Jibrarian 


University College, 
applications from 
for a post of Assis- 
University College 
sity of St. Andrews. 
four annual incre- 
Library experience is 


of 
for 


ments to 
desirable 

The pos* rT 
the Federated Si 
Universities 

Applicants are 
the SecRETARY, not t. lates 
ruar eight cop of 

which should state age. 
experience, and include 
referees 


membership 
System 


with it 
ation 


arries 


iperannt 


sted to 





lodge with 

than 19th Feb- 
their application, 
gualifications and 
the names of ‘wo 


M.A., 
and Treasurer 


CUMMING, 
Secretary 
Furniture 

applications for 
Director and Secr 
Counci Candidates are s 
Report of the Working Part 
published in 1946, the Ind 
jon and Development Act 
Furn € Development C 
Order 1948 1948 No. 2774) The 

are erthusiasm nitia 
mind and constructi 
dealing wit e short- 
problems of the 


PATRICK 


Development 
the 


YHE 
invite 


Executive 





Industry 
‘S.1 
red 





imagination in 
and long-term 
dusiry ‘other then 
of 


remuneration or 
emp.o\yment and 


indust 








pplicatio-s markec 


arrive not later than 19th February, 

1949. should be addressed to the Coaneseass 

4 ifure . lopment Co i ogar 
uk NATIONAL Foundation for Ed 
val 3 arch n C Ww 


alicat ions 
Pir hare 
























u S iy 
piece of research Work 
a research is of great impor- 
will be conducted < 1 wide 
ious parts of th ‘ The 
the post has 1 en fixed 
Foundatic 1 will be prepared to 
pe t adequately alified a 
sropriate for ha highly 
r poaition icat 
panied by copies of testimon 
of referees hould be forwarded to the 
ndersiened from whom further informa- 
tion as to the appointment may be 
obtained P D INNES, Director, 79, 
fi tree » 
l } OF Ser noo The 
Senate nvite applic or the 
Durning-Lawresce Chair o History of 
Art tenable at University College (Part- 
ime Salary £750.—-Applications 410 
copie must be ;eceived not later han 
March 7, 1949. by the Acapemic RecisTRar 
Universit London Senate House 
wc from whom rther particulars 
da 
COLLEGE Leicester 
ted for Assistant 
I French and Mecdern Histors 
sa €475 with member 
Fs Famiiy Allowances Sc} 
I lars nev be obtained 
1? awl — sbould 
be ile i vith Pet é 


JANUARY 28, 


1949 


SITUATIONS VACANT AND 
WANTED 
Araines aher QUALIFICATIONS now 


mines after only six months’ post 

v Ya Intensive any 
— ae Ylerk book-keeper, etc. can 
qualify for admission to a professiona) 
body as Fellow or Associate...Write now 
THe Principat, Dept. A/42, London School 
of Accountancy, 12, Duke Street, St. 
James's. wi. 


S Advertising Expert. educated gentle- 


man, with successful publicity experi- 
ence, including display, seeks appointment 
with creative scope.—Write Box 358B. 

ADY Cook Housekeeper (44) con- 

4 scientious, excellent refs desires 
post to gentleman._Box No. 368 


ADY SECRETARY seeks full/part-time 
4 work Own typewriter.—Box 375s. 
JURSE requires daily or part-time duty 
doctor's house Cos references .— 
Please write ROBERTSON, ae 
Terrace, Bayswater, nan. “w.2 

XFORD GRAD. (Hons. Fr.), 

(26), Literary and Musical 
seeks post Secretary/Companion 

369) 


Travel.—-Box 

SS gyre HOUSEKEEPER 
position with widower or 

(Miss) Naytor, 8, Walsirgham 

Hove 3, Sussex 


- In 


ex-Wren 

interests, 
Willing 

No 

(45), seeeks 
bachelor 

Road, 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS 
NGLO-AUSTRIAN SOCIETY ERNST 
Devirscn, the famous stage and screen 

actor, will read in German from works of 

Hofmannsthal, Beer-Hofmann, Lernet- 

Holenia, Werfel, Pete Altenberg, Ka-1 

Kraus, Polgar Saturday. January 29th, 

7 p.m., Wigmore Hall Tickets 2/-, 3/-. 

-, trom Box Office 

SUBJECT FOR ACTION.—How can we 

' establish World Security? Hear the 

of the Crusade for World Govern- 

at a Kingsway Hall Mass Meeting. 

Kingsway W.C.2, on Tuesday, February 1. 

7 p.m. sharp. Lerd Beveridge, 

K.C.B.. D.Sc 5 

M.A.(Cantab), George Rogers, 

Bourdet, editor of *‘ Combat.”’ 

William Newman, J.P cc 

recording by Garcy Davis. Tickets 2s 

and Is.. by post Ay District Councit, 

C.F.W.G 44. Bloomsbury Street. W 

or at Kingsway Hall Box Office (Some free 

seats) 


Bk ng STC :y 


\ 


of Bedford College, 1849- 
lecture wi e given by 
Miss G Jeve. M.A for St. Marvlebone 
Public Libraries at Stern Hall. 33. Seymour 
Place, Marble Arch con Tuesday. February 1, 
at 8 p.m Admission free 





CONCERTS 
SYMPHONY ORC BepTRA 
ee .— BERT HALL, 

WED.. cB. 2 at 


3." 


Introduction & yw a Elgar 
Symphony No Vaughan Williams 
Piano Concerto in A minor Schumann 
Symrthonic Variations Dvorak 


SOLOMON 
MAL ee M Soe 


m ns res 


Sem 
and SUBSCRIPTION RATES (4 concerts), 
from Hall (Ken. 8212) & Agents. 


N®*z ERA CONCERT SOCIETY (Ltd.) 
* Music Adviser. RICHARD _—" 
(In association with A.C. 
Arseat HALI ba gg ecuastas 
‘ebruary 4th, 7.30 p.m 
The Thie ving Magpie”. Rossini 
No. 4 in minor ° 
Vaughan Williams 
D for "Cello and Orchestra 


Royat 


Overt ire 
S mphony 
Concerto in 
(No. 2) 


Symphonie Suite * Daphnis 
Chior” 


Soloist : 
Conductor : 


PIERRE FOU RNIER_ 
RICH HARD 


AU STIN 
KEN 









o Ste 
CHAPPE! 1AY and ente 
from Se 7. Queen Anne's Gate, w.l, 
WHI ‘| (mor ings). Concert Met.: 
Wilfrid Van Wyck 
Rorew CHORAL SOCIETY, 
RoYaL Arserr Hts, 

Saturds Sth February. 1 230 p.m, 
BLEST PAIR OF SIRENS’ (Parry) 
REQUIEM (Fauré) 

Dora Van Doorn WILLIAM PARSONS. 
TE DEUM (Berlioz) 

Ricnward Lewts. 

At the Organ: Arnoto Gremm 
LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
3 MALCOLM SARGENT 
Boxes, £3 15s. and £1 17s. 6d.: Stalls, 
10s. 6d. ane f- 6d.: Arena. 6s. 6d. and 5s.: 
Balcony (reserved) 4s. 6d.: (unreserved) 
is. 6d.. 2s id.. 2s Tickets: Box Office 

(Ken. 8212) and usual agents 





EXHIBITIONS 














1A GALLERY. 15, Lisle St., Leicester 
A. Sq all paintings, small f¢ 
Including work by rard Dillon, Julian 
Trevelvan, Fred Uhimar 11-6 1 Sats 
JOYLEs ART GALLERY, Charing Cross 
Rad W.C.2.--PaINTINGS BY Tike Sovrn 
Lonpon Grovur, 9-6 daily (including Satur- 
days intil February 12th. Admission free 
I ERTFPORDSHIRE andscapes, by V 
Brookman and A. Charles Cornish 
Seascapes, by D. Cobb Watercolours by 
B. Parker Heat's, Tottenham Court Road, 
wil 
N® t Sey FXHIBITION of furniture and 
“ ) n for nildren of sll ages 
HEAL's Tottenham Court Road, W.1 
™ THEATRE Doi nk n's 
final designs for High Toe by 
B Prt esties at Hrai's om ollenban 
( ‘ » we 





SPECIALISED POSTAL 


for UNIVERSITY, 


135 


TUITION 


CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan 
Postal Course is the 


most economical, 


Vv 





College 
most efficient, 
and the 





Modern 


the 


most con- 
pat means of preparation for the 


rie; School Cert.; University 
Entrance : B. Com.; B.Se. Econ.; 
LL.B. and other external London 


Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, etc. 

Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams, 
Secretaryship, Law, 


in Acceuntancy, 


Sales Management, 


and 





many 


intensely practical (non-exam.) courses 
in commercial subjects. 


25,000 


Post-War Exam. 


SUCCESSES 


and Hundreds of First 
Places, Prizes and other 
Honours 


Guarantee of Coaching until Suecess- 


ful. 


Write to-day 
FREE on reque 
subjects in 
Secretary (Gi 40). 








Text-book le 
rate fees, payable by instalments. 
prospectus, 
, mentioning exam 
interested 





for 


which 


ding library. 


to 


Mode- 


sent 
or 
the 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30 Queen Victoria St., 


London, BCA 





62, 





WHITHER 
PAKISTAN? 


By Z. A. Suleri 


The first book to attempt an 
analysis of the trends of thought 
in the. new Islamic country 


Price 5s. 


EASTERN PUBLISHERS, 
WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I. 











To 


ELLERMAN 
UCKNALL 





SOUTH AFRICA 


CAPE TOWN 
PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON 

DURBAN 


ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL 


STEAMSHIP CO. LTD. 
104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, £.C.3. 


Telephone: 


Avenue 


1011, 








136 


Ordinary Writing 
at 120 words 
a minute 


Dutton Speedwords—written in 
ordinary letters—can be used for 
rapid note-taking from the first 
Based on a scien- 


hour of study. 


tific word-frequency analysis, the 
abbreviating rules are so powerful 
that ordinary matter averages two 
letters per word. All languages. 
commended by 
Send 24d. for 


Warmly 


Bernard Shaw 


test 
lesson 


(OWS9 
London, 


postal 





Advt. 


G. 


lesson and details of 8- 
course (needing 
20-24 hours of actual study) to 
DUTTON SPEEDWORDS 
92-3 Great Russell St., 
W.C.1. 


See ee 


HATCHARDS 


1797) 


Booksellers .o Their Majesties The King. 


The Queen, and to Queen Mary 


Always in stock—a wide selec- 
tion of new and old books for 
all tastes and many rare books 
in fine bindings. 


THEATRE TICKETS 


A new Hatchards Service. You 
can now book good seats for 
any entertainment in Town at... 


187, PICCADILLY,W. J 


Tel. : 


REG 3201-4 
PeePrreeereeerrt rr rrr 








BOOKS OF THE YEAR 


The Illustrated Reviews Section of the 

BRITISH ANNUAL OF LITERATURE 

A carefully selected list of outstanding 
books, impartially reviewed. 

1/-, .rom al’ newsagents and booksellers 
Published by the British Authors’ Press 
Distributed by Handel, Smithy & Co., 
3%, Edgware Road, W.2. 








|b businesses 


THE SPECTATOR, 


PROPERTY 


OUTHERN RHODESIA.—Nationat Bust- 
NESS AGENCY, Ltp., with a branch office 
at palisbery, Rhodesia offer the followi 
or sale in that Colony: Biscutt 
| end Confectionery Manufacturers; Modern 
Garage and Filling Station, Building Con- 
tractors; also several Farms, Guest Houses 
and Private Residences.—Full details sup- 
plied upon application to NATIONAL BUSINESS 


Acencr, Lrp., Overseas Department RS 
Grecechurch Street, London. F.C.3 AN- 
sion House 4922 
Wt INDIES.—For those seeking good 
business propositions, plantations or 
private residences in the West Indies, 
NAIIONAL BUSINESS AGENCY, LtD., will 
pleased ‘o supply, on application, Particu- 
lars of many first-class, sound ropositions 
in Jamaica, Trinidad. Barbados, e.c.— 
Queries should be addressed to NATIONAL 
Senne, é ENCY ys Overseas Depart- 
ren 63 Gracechurch Street, Lon 
E.C.3 MANsion House 4922 _ 





ACCOMMODATION, VACANT 
AND WANTED 

UGUST 

anvone 

to enable 

promised 


or September 2-4 weeks 
let house at reasonable rent 

couple give young family long- 

holiday (sleep 8-10)? 

or S.W Or exc nange lovely country house 

Sy /Hants bor Box 3738 

BY SITTINGROOM with breakfast, 

D.w Quire houre, 3 min 


Buses Hampstead Heath...Box No 


Can 


YOMFORTABLE Modern Fiat 
Central Heating Vacant 
February or before.—Box No. 3708 
ORSET COAST. furnished 
yards fron sea, to let 
periods Shingle beach Calor 
ing. Quiet..-_Box No. 37is 
URNISHED FLAT and Studio. W. Dul- 
wich. to let to quiet tenant.--Box 371s 
;;URNISHED, self-contained rooms. in 
country beauty spot available at very 
nominal rent in exchange for light services 
Suitable retired couple.—Box 35 
, EW GARDENS. Comfortable furnished 


K room to 


to 
end 


let 
of 


cottage, 40 
for short 
gas cook- 


let with cooking facilities 
Close to Royal Gardens, Underground 
station and buses.—"Phonme after 7 p.m., 
| RIChmond 0755 Box 3638 

LET. furnished, July only, 5-roomed 
house. kitchen, in own grounds. 
Garage Adjoining famous golf links and 

sea Burnham-on-32a.—Box 3768 


| aircraft 


BOOKSHOPS 


for Book Lovers 





the CITY 


Every book which the City man re- 
quires—for business or entertain- 
Also an excellent lending | 
and, of course, the order 
service which goes with the name. 


ALFRED 
I 
LTD 


7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE EC3 


ment. 
library, 


WILSON 


Telephone Mansion House 2463 


Entered 


Portu 


ail 
gal 


as second-class 


St., Kingsway, 


mail matter at 
W.c.2 


] partion. 


| Vincent 


| comfortable 





WINTER SPORTS & TRAVEL 


IR PASSAGES to South Africa at short 

4 notice by specially chartered airliners, 
priorities not required Profit by our long 
experience in this fi con- 
cessions to emigrants Complete charter 
to 5 if distance 

sports 
T.S., 

Street, 
7601 or 


or locai 
events, 
TRAVEL 
London 
Wiitetial 0830-39 

YONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS —s 

clusive arrangements Fra 
from £17 19s. 6d.; pwiteeriand. 
These are very 


from £19 lé6s 
offers early bookings essential 
olidays also arranged in Italy. Spain, 
Norway, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, etc 
Henry Attan & SON (TRAVEL) Lrp., 25, 
Cockspur Street, London, S W.1 Tel.: 
Whitehall 5387/9 
AILY COACH SERVICE TO NICE (via 
Alps or Rhone Valley). Ret. Fare £21 | 
from London incl. overnight hotels in Paris 
and Lyons and all meals en route.—Con- 
TOURS, Lip., 72, Newman St., London, W.1. | 
MUS 8499 ‘and’ 6463 
‘NLORIOUS HOLIDAYS among Norway's 
MW rugged mountains and fjords.—Write 
for Cook's new programme of attractive 
inclusive holidays to Tos. Coox Son 
Lrp Dept Hol/4c/V. Berkeley Street, 
London, W.1, or branches 
Pas a >) MOTOR TOURS — (Summer) 
1. Swiss Heights and Italian_ Lakes 
2. * Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers 
3. Dolomites and Venic: 4. Austria and 
Departures June 
July 9th, Aug. 20th, 
5 Venice/ F’ 
» Naples/Sorrento 
. ay ist. June 25th, 
Sept. 3rd. ‘17th, Oct. ist. SLerrers 
Desinen should be reserved immediately 
Essential state date preferred All Tours 
filling up fast.._LammMi~n Tours Lrp., 67, 
Blenheim Terrace, Londen, N.W.8. (Tel 
Maida Vale 4321.) 
WITZERLAND 14 dav 
sive epee ial quotations school and other 
also vacancies beginners’ winter 
sports party leaving Merch 5th booklet free 
Swiss Travet. Burerav. Vincent House 
Sauare, S.W.1 Vic. aRi2 


meetings, 
etc.—Dept 
Pont 
SLOane 


holidays 
oan Ts, TD., 
"Phone : 


in- 
days, 


davs, 
rial 


tours €20 nelu- 





HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, &c 


{IRST CLASS Guest 
and English cuisine 


Continental 
diets 


House 
Special 


Mrs. H. Newman, 28. Lieagton Road, 
Leamington Spa Phone: 21 

N UDDIFORD NEAR BARNSTAPLE | 
iV DEVON.—BROOMHILL. At reduced 


winter terms, M 
managed hotel, with homely atmosphere | 
country house Billiards. | 
Really good country fare. 150 @cres own | 
grounds. Tel.: Shirwe 2. 


the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 


and Published by THe 


enjoy the amenities a well- } 


JANUARY 28, 


1949 








rlOT 


S 


Recommended 
Ashley Courtenay 





“ APRIL AND MAY ARE THE KEYS 
OF AR.’ 


THE YEA 


Nature gives of ber best in the months ot 











April and May, so plan a bo day | in these 
months, short or lomge, and so ¢ y tbe 
Keys of the Year."’ Perhaps my) Sho 
Window below will belp you ar 
planning. If not, do not hesitate to write 
to me for my personal advice. A stamped 
addressed envelope for my reply, please. 
Next week's address: Ashley Courtenay, 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W 1 
Nr. ABERGAVENNY. LLANSANTFFRAED 
COURT AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 
offers Hacking and hunting; Lawn Tennis 
(expert tuition available); rough shootir 

Salmon and Trout Fishing in the distri 
and a standard of comfort and catering 
that is all too rare. Booklet with pleasure 


el.: Gobion 268 


ABBERLEY. Worcestershire. THE ELMS 
Ideal winter Residence, reduced terms 
On the fringe of some of the loveliest 
country in all Englandgabout 10 miles ‘rom 
Worcester, Droitwich, Tenbury 500ft. up 
16 acres of grounds. Tennis, Riding, Club 
Licence. Tel.: Gt. Whitney 31. 


BATH. Welcome News! THE SPA HOTEL 


will be re-opened in time for Easter. 
Enquiries respecting accommodation to be 
addressed to Mr. W. G. Crossman, Resident 
Managing Director. 

BOURNEMOUTH. CRAG HEAD, the lovely 
garden-to-sea otel on the East Cliff, 
immune from traffic noises. A most com- 
fortcble Hotel for Holidays or permanent 
residence. Warmth luxury and every 
comfort Tel. 2007 and 1864. 

CHANNEL ISLANDS, JERSEY. ST. 
BRELADES BAY HOTEL. Now is the time 


to come. An hour and a half’s flight and 
you are here Flowers, sunshine and an 
equable climate, completely sheltered, 
facing South and the Sea, our hotel affords 
an obvious haven from the English climate 
Fullest details with pleasure from 
R. H. Colley 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX, Nr. Tunbridge 
Wells. CREST HOTEL. “A Scottish Wei- 
come in Sussex.’’ Under the personal 
direction of Mrs. Eglinton Adams. Fully 
equipped first-class Hotel. Central heating. 
Nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail Lounge 
All-weather Tennis Court. Lift. Tel. 394. 


FELIXSTOWE. FELIX HOTEL Facing 
full South Delightful gardens terracing 
to sea shore. 200 bedrooms, hot and cold 
sea water baths, ballroom, squash rackets 
courts with vita-glass sun lounge 21 
tennis courts, billiards, croquet, putting, 
Golf educed terms during off-season. 
Telephone: Felixstowe 221° 

Nr. GUILDFORD, Surrey. BRAMLEY 
GRANGE HOTEL. (On the Brighton Road 
outside Guildford.) 45 minutes Waterloo 


Station. Why stay in London?  18-hole 
Golf Course. Beautiful Gardens. Cocktail 
Lounge. Bar Billiards. Enjoy good food 
at this lovely Country House. Tel.: 
Bramley 2295-6. 

LYNMOUTH. TORS HOTEL Generous 


fare, a well-stocked cellar, Dancing and 
a sociable Cocktail Lounge. These, coupled 
with the coastal scenery of N. Devon and 
the glories of Exmoor, will combine to 
make your Honeymoon or Holiday a happy 
el: 


memory. Brochure with pleasure 
Lynton 3236 now for Easter. 
MARLOW. The famous COMPLEAT 
ANGLER Hotel welcomes winter visitors 
with warmth, comfort and ¢g cooking. 
Private bathrooms available. 31 miles 
from ndon. ~~ Golf Courses 
nearby. Tel Marlow 


MATLOCK, Derbyshire. SMEDLEY'S, 
BRITAIN'’S GREATEST ‘HYDRO. Here the 
worries of this present age and the vagaries 
of our climate can be forgotten in ideal 
surroundings that provide Rest, Relaxation 
and Recreation Please write for Tariff. 








NINFIELD, Nr. BATTLE. MC 
HOTEL The Sunny aOR, a 
enticing, especially with Counts 
House, ten minutes from Bext 4 
base. Comiortable beds, 
Own riding stables Hard 
Golt Licensed 


Dancing 
Tel Ninfield 


330. 


Nr. PADSTOW, HARLYN BAY, N. Corn, 


wall. YELLOW SANDS, the sn 

with personality, overlook ing g By! ‘a 
bathing direct from the Hotel Trevose 
Golf Links 1 mile An ideal spot for 
sunbasking holiday before the Summer 
rush Honeymooners please nor: Details 
with pleasure from the Resident P /prietors, 






Nr. PLYMOUTH, DOWNDER 
CORNWALL. THE WIDE SE A nore 
Perfect position overlooking sea Moderate 
terms for bookings of a or longer. 
Here you can be sure of e, @ mild 
climate, a comfortable varied 
menus and the personal of Miss 
W. M. Eliott, Resident Propriet? ss. Tel 
Downderry 240, 

PULBOROUGH, aSeneee. By the South 
Downs CHEQUERS 1 hr. London, nr 
Stn Unusual -—- # Old-world charm, 
delizntful, sheltered location Central 
heating, log fires—really warm. Farm pro- 
duce Varied and appetising meals. Excel. 
lent golf, tennis (hard), riding lovely 
waiks Admirable centre Buses Ideal 
for Winter residence Special terms. 
Licensed. Telephone Pulborough 86. 
Scottish Resident Proprietors 


s.. MAWES, Cornwall HOTEL TRESAN. 
Re-opening March 3lst Country 
ie ~ Hotel in sheltered bay Beautifully 


turnished, modern convenience. First- 
class cuisi Club bar Terms from 25/- 
a day. > transport available Truro 
Resident “Manager A Miles Humbert. 
St. Mawes 322. 

SHANKLIN, Isle of Wight. MEDEHAM- 
STEDE HOTEL For many, this long- 
established 65-bedroom, licensed Hotel, 
under the personal direction of Mr. and 


tion, 


Mrs. C. G. Crawley, needs no introdu 
y fullest 


and to all we say WELCOME in the 


sense. From 7 gns Brochure with pleasure. 
Tel.: Shanklin 2101 
SIDMOUTH. ROYAL GLEN HOTEL. In 


sunny seclusion a hundred yards from the 
sea, this one-time ROYAL RESIDENCE 
will appeal to all who look for winter 
warmth, comfort, ¢ catering and 
personal service Under the personal 
direction of Mr. and Mrs. Martin. From 
54 gns. Tel.: Sidmouth 221. 


SIDMOUTH. You cannot 
SIDMOUTH on the English 
winter warmth, and the 
HOTEL for all-the-year-round 
Come and be Spoilt! Tel. 951 


beat Sunny 

Riviera for 

VICTORIA 
comtort. 


TORQUAY. Get Spring 
the GRAND HOTEL. A suite or a sunny 

room ? Sunshine and service with 8 
smile. Whatever your petsonal requirements 
write 8. R. Paul, General Manager. Tel. 2234 


in your Step at 


TUNBRIDGCE WELLS, SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the South and the Sun 400ft. up in 6 
Acres of Park Land. 30 miles from London 
and the Coast. Fully licensed. First- 
class cuisine. Lift. Cocktail Lounge and 
ballroom Free Golf on own sporting 
9-hole course. Tel.: 20331 (3 lines). 


WEYBRIDGE, Surrey. OATLANDS PARK 
HOTEL. Only 30 minutes trom London 
Golf, Tennis, Squash, Bowls, Badminton 
and Dancing—all free to residents 150 
rooms (many with private bath), and self- 
contained suites Central Heating. 
Weybridge 1190 








oakery. Private parties catered for or branches 
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Tel.: Matlock 17. Moderate inclusive terms 
OGNOR.--First class Guest House, EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT 
good food. home comfort. Terms | serves good food and wine in quiet 
muderate Tel.: Bognor 350.-Box 3598 and civilised surroundings. Open for morn- 
\RANTCHESTER VICARAGE. Cam- ing coffee, a. and tea.—196. Tottenham 


bridge.—Visitors received for periods 

of ome or two weeks 
TUDLAND Doneer. 
LN House in ely sea and 


Old-world Guest 
country posi- 


tion. Beautiful qrounds overlooking Bourne- 
mount Bay. Golf, Riding. Booking now 
Easter, Whitsun and summer Reduced 
terms Jan., Feb and March.—Brochure | 
from: BM/Horets, London, 1 
AYFARERS' RESTAURANT — Cars 
CONTINENTAL «ND SN ape 20. 
Granville Place Orchare “Gtree wl 
MAYfair 5125 tween Mount Roval and 
Selfridges. Oper 11 a.m. till 11 p.m. Tables | 


Renowned for our | 


5s. ’ 
excellent cuisine and pastries from our own } 








Court Road 


OTELIERS—Taste Fiowers direct from 
Cornwall For prices et 
HEATHERBFLI. Nurseries. St. Ives, Cort 
W INTER IS WARMER at Farringford, 
unique country house hotel near Fresh- 


water Ise of Wight Sheltered by High 
downs and set amidst «a iovely wooded 
estate bordering the sea, where daffodils 
riot in early spring Your warmth and 
comfort comp.etely assured: even to 8 
really hot-water bottle in your bed. Indi- 
vidual service Particularly mild climate 
Fresh produce from kitchen garden 
Garage. Terms from 6 ens weck!y.—Write 
for details to Tos. Coox ann Son 

15/K. ?orkeley Street, Le 


Dept. FAR 
wii. 
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